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OF 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


DECEMBER 9TH, 1884. 


Professor W. H. Flower, LL.D., F.R.S., President, in the Chuzr. 


The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For tHe Liprary. 


From the Kone. Virreraets Historir ANTIQVITETS A KADEMIEN.— 
Antiqvarisk Tidskrift for Sverige. Del. VIII, Nr. 1. 

From the DeutscHe GEeseLLscHart FUR ANTHROPOLOGIE.—Archiv fiir 
Anthropologie. Band XV, No. 4. 

From the Acapemy.—Nova Acta Academiw Cesare Leopoldino- 
Caroline Germanice Nature Curiosorum. Tom. XXV, XXVI. 

From the Insritution.—Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution. No. 126. 

From the Sociery.—Proceedings of the Royal Society. No. 233. 

Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. December, 

1884. 

—— Transactions and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Victoria. 

Vol. XX. 

Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of New South 

Wales. Vol. XVII. 

Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1670-1672. 


—— Bulletin de la Société Impériale des Naturalistes de Moscou. 
No. 1, 1884. 
VOL. XIV. x 
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From the Eorrors.—Ignis; Ouvrage Couronné par |’Académie 
Francaise. Opinion de la Presse. 

From the Eprror.—“ Nature.” Nos. 787,788. 

— Science. Nos. 90, 93, 94. 

Revue d’Ethnographie. No. 4, 1884. 

— Revue Scientifique. Tom. XXXIV, Nos. 22, 23. 

—— Revue Politique. Tom. XXXIV, Nos. 22, 23. 


The election of Miss H. MU LtErR, B.A., M.LS.B., was an- 
nounced, 


The following paper was read by the author :— 


On the Customs of MARRIAGE and SysTEMS of RELATIONSHIP 
among the AUSTRALIANS. By Sir JouN Lupsock, Bart., M.P., 
F.RS., D.C.L., LL.D. 


Our ideas of marriage and relationship seem so natural and 
obvious that we have only of late years realised that, so far from 
being general to mankind, they may be said to be quite excep- 
tional, and that even as regards ourselves there is reason to 
consider them as of comparatively recent origin. 

I do not propose on the present occasion to enter into the 
whole question, or to recapitulate the views of Bachofen, 
McLennan, Morgan, Tylor, and others, whose researches have 
thrown much light on the question; nor to indicate where 
I venture to differ from them. My object is to discuss the 
present state of our knowledge with reference to the customs of 
marriage and system of relationship among the aborigines of 
Australia, especially with reference to the valuable and interest- 
ing work on the “Kamilaroi and Kirnai,” by Messrs. Fison and 
Howitt, and their bearing on the view which I have advocated 
in the “ Origin of Civilisation.” 

The evidence which has gradually accumulated has satisfied 
most of those who have specially studied the subject that there 
was a time when individual marriage did not exist, when every 
man in turn was admitted to have a right to take (if he could) - 
every woman whom he fancied, and when descent was traced 
exclusively through the mother. 

The question then is, how did the custom of individual 
marriage arise? and under what circumstances was the descent 
through the mother replaced by that through the father ? 

The theory I have ventured to suggest as regards the former 
question is, that originally no man could appropriate any woman 
of his own tribe exclusively to himself, nor could any woman 
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dedicate herself to one man, without infringing tribal rights; 
but that, on the other hand, ifa man captured a woman belonging 
to anotlier tribe he thereby acquired an individnal and peculiar 
right to her, and she became his exclusively, no one else having 
‘any claim to or property in her. Thus, then, the women in such 
a community would fall into two classes. The one, subject no 
doubt to: the disadvantage of being aliens, and so to say slaves, 
but yet enjoying the protection, and in many cases having 
secured the affection, of one man. The. other, nominally no 
doubt free, but in the first place subject to the attentions of all 
their tribesmen—attentions no doubt often very unwelcome, but 
yet which could not be rejected without giving bitter offence; 
and in the second without any claim on any one specially for food, 
shelter, and protection, 

It seems to me that under such circumstances many women 
belonging to the latter class would long to exchange their 
nominal freedom, and hazardous privileges, for the comparative 
peace and security of the former ; while, on the other hand, many 
men would desire to appropriate exclusively to themselves some 
woman of their own tribe by whom they were specially attracted. 
Hence would naturally arise a desire on the part of many to 
extend the right of capture which originally had reference only 
to women of a different tribe, and to apply it all to those 
belonging to their own. 

Messrs. Fison and Howitt reject this view, but I must observe 
at starting that they use the words husband and wife in two very 
different senses. For instance— 

“In the following pages,” says Mr. Fison, “the words 
marriage, husband, wife, and indeed all the terms of kinship, are 
used in a certain accommodated sense. Husband and wife are 
not necessarily man and wife according to our ideas. ‘My 
husband,’ for instance, among tribes such as the Australian, does 
not necessarily single out any one man in particular. A woman 
may apply it to any one of a group of tribal brothers who have 
the right of taking her to wife.” 

Such arrangements may be, and in some tribes no doubt 
are, the nearest approach to what we call marriage, but a husband 
in this sense is very different from a husband in ours. He has 
not the exclusive right to a particular woman which is in our 
idea the essence of matrimony, and the existence of which is just 
what we have to account for. 

We nowhere at present find in Australia any tribe in which 
unrestricted “communal marriage,” as I have ventured to call 
it, still exists. But we do find a very general cnstom that the 
tribes are divided into “gentes,” or classes, and that all the men 
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of each class are regarded as possessing marital rights over all 
the women of some one, or more, of the other classes. 

Side by side, however, with this communal marriage state, as 
I have ventured to call it, we also find individual marriage ; 
one man and one woman especially connected together as in 
more civilised communities. Messrs. Fison and Howitt apply 
the words husband and wife to both of these cases. I do not 
blame them for doing so; but at the same time, whether we apply 
the same word in both cases or not, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that the two relationships are by no means identical.’ It 
is this latter or true marriage to which my suggestion refers, in 
criticising which Messrs. Fison and Howitt confuse, as it seems 
~ to me, the two different relations. 

“The simplest, and probably the earliest, form of the class 
division amongst the Australian aborigines, ”says Mr. Fison,? “is 
the separation of a community into two intermarrying classes, each 
having a distinctive title, which is taken by every one of its 
members. This form has been found from South Australia to 
Northern Queensland, as well as among the islands.” Among 
the Mount Gambier (South Australia) tribes, for instance, every 
man is either a Kumite or a Kroki, every woman is either a 
Kumitegor or a Krokigor. No Kumite may marry a Kumitegor, 
nor a Kroki a Krokigor. 

In many cases the divisions are more complex, but the prin- 
ciple is the same, namely, that any man may consort with any 
woman belonging to another class or gens, but that no man 
may take a woman belonging to his own division. Sometimes 
when there are several divisions he is restricted to one of them. 
For instance, the Kamilaroi are divided into four classes: Ipai, 
Muri, Kumbi, and Kubi; of which the women are Ippatha, 
Mutha (short for Muritha), Butha (short for Kumbutha) and 
Kubitha. 

Ipai marries Kubitha, and Kubi marries Ippatha; or rather 
Ipai and Kubitha, Kubi and Ippatha, are regarded respectively 
as husbands and wives, just as Ipai and Ippatha, Kubi and 
Kubitha, are brother and sister.’ 

“Tf a Kubi meets a stranger Ippatha, they address each other 
as spouse. A Kubi thus meeting an Ippatha, though she were 
of another tribe, would treat her as his wife, and his right to do 
so would be recognised by her tribe.”* 

i It would be convenient, I think, to use some such term as the New Zealand 

‘noa,” in the former case, and to say, for instance, that a woman was “noa” to 


a saneiemee gens or gentes, and wife to a particular man. 
2 Page 33. 


3 In one other tribe these gentes are still further divided and (loc. cit., p. 64) 


an Ipai may marry an Ippatha, provided that she has not the same name or 
totem. 
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Messrs. Fison and Howitt quote’ from the Rev. John Bulmer 
rather a striking illustration of this. “When,” he says, “I first 
went among the Murray blacks, one of the young men attached 
himself to me. He said we must be brothers, and as he was a 
Kilparra man, I was of course the same. I one day said to his 
wife, ‘I am John’s brother; you are my sister. The idea was, 
to her, most ridiculous. With a laugh she said, ‘No, you are 
my husband.’” 

It must not, however, be considered that the right to take any 
woman belonging to another class was originally a concession. 
The true process was in the reverse order, and the forbidding to 
take a woman of the man’s own class must be regarded as a 
restriction. There are not wanting traditions of a time when 
this restriction did not exist. But, however this may be, we 
have complete and conclusive evidence that in large portions of 
Australia every man had the privileges of a husband over every 
woman not belonging to his own gens; sharing of course those 
privileges with every other man belonging to the same class or 
“gens” as himself. 

But although we may call this “ marriage ”—and it is a right 
which in old times was, and toa certain extent still is, recognised 
as perfectly legal and respectable—it does not help us to the 
origin of individual marriage. 

“ Granting the old individual commune,” says Mr. Fison,? “ his 
(Sir John Lubbock’s) whole theory rests upon the assumption that 
a warrior has a sole right, as against his tribe, to a captive taken 
by him in war. In support of this right Sir Johh advances 
nothing whatever beyond the assertion that it would be likely to 
accrue. On the contrary, it appears to me in the highest degree 
unlikely, because among savages the individual has no rights as 
distinct from the group to which he belongs; and, moreover, it is 
directly contradicted by evidence which can be tested at the 
present day.” 

I have read this passage with surprise, because so far from 
having given none, I have brought forward a great deal, and 
as it seems to me very strong, evidence in support of my 
suggestion. 

In addition to the 1,000 miles of wives so forcibly described 
by Messrs. Fison and Howitt, the Australian had his own 
individual wife. How does he acquire a special right to her ? 
I have argued that this was originally by right of capture, and 
Messrs. Fison and Howitt categorically deny this. But let us see 
what they say themselves a few pages further on. In describing 
the habits of the Kirnai they come tohis marriage. How does 


1 Page 289. 
2 Loe. cit., page 151. 
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he procure his wife? “The young Kirnai,” says Mr. Fison, 
“could, as a rule, acquire a wife inone way only. He must run 
away with her. . . . It is no use his asking for a wife ex- 
cepting under the most exceptional circumstances, for he could 
only acquire one in the usual manner, and that was by running 
off with her.” 

Mr. Fison indeed feels that this case is directly opposed to his: 
views, and ingeniously attempts to explain it away by assuming 
that the Kirnai consists of a single gens so isolated that it was. 
impossible for the men to acquire wives of any other gens. For 
this supposition, however, there is no direct evidence whatever, 
and considering the physical conditions it seems highly im- 
probable. Moreover, the case of the Ktrnai by no means stands 
alone, and, as Mr. Rusden has pointed out in his “ History of 
Australia,” “to imagine that the Kirnai tribe invented a com- 
plicated system in order to relieve themselves from a difficulty 
in which it is gratuitously supposed that they were placed, is to 
invent a problem for the sake of a theory.”” 

For instance, as regards the Geawe-gal tribe, they say, “ In the 
case of female captives, they belonged to their captors, if of a 
class from which wives might be legally taken by them. If of 
a forbidden class, then I think that the captor might make an 
exchange with some one of the proper class who had a woman 
at his disposal.”* 

“In the Wonghi tribe,‘ whose territory was situated on the 
north side of the Lachlan River, for about eighty miles above 
Whealbah, a woman was the property of her captor when she 
was not of a tribe forbidden to him,” «¢.,if she did not belong to 
a gens with which it was unlawful for him to intermarry. 

As regards the Kamilaroi, Mr. Howitt states’ that they have 
“the right to the female captive, controlled by the exogamous 
rule of marriage.” 

Speaking of the Turras, another Australian tribe, they say,* 
“ There is individual marriage. Consent of the woman’s parents 
is necessary before marriage; if this is refused, the pair occa- 
sionally elope. Wives are also obtained by gift, exchange, or 
capture. A female captive belonged to the captor.” Indeed, 
speaking generally, Mr. Howitt observes :’ “That marriage is 
brought about throughout Australia by capture is quite certain. 
A few examples will illustrate the conditions under which this 


1 Page 200. 
Rusden, “ History vol. i, p. 119. 
‘age 280. 
‘ 345. 
5 Page 341. 
6 Page 241. 
7 Page 343. 
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practice exists. Among the Kurnai, marriages were brought 
about most frequently by elopement, less frequently by capture, 
and least frequently by exchange or by gift. Marriage by 
capture was as follows :— 

1. Women were stolen from kindred divisions or kindred 
classes, as by the Tatiingoliing from the Braiakoling. That is, 
they made raids upon those communities with which they in- 
termarried. 

2. Women were captured in wars between the classes, as in 
the case of the battle of Bushy Park, at which the Brt Britta 
woman became a captive to men who were held by the elders to 
be too near to her, and she was therefore given to Bundawal, 
whose division and hers intermarried. ; 

3. Women were captured from alien tribes, as in the case of 
the Omeo Brajerak, who were killed at the Top Plain of the 
Kirnai (p. 222); and in the case of night attack by Brithen 
Minji (p. 214) on the Brajerak, at the Upper Tambo River. . 

In these cases the wives of the slain Brajerak were taken. 
The Kirnai and the Brajerak were not intermarrying tribes, 
unless by capture, and in this case each man took the woman 
whose husband he had been the first to spear. 

Mr. Howitt, moreover, points out’ “that marriage by elopement 
was very common in Australia, and observes that marriage by 
elopement and marriage by capture differ only in one essential, 
namely, the presence or absence of the woman’s consent. We 
find that both these forms occur not only as producing individual 
marriage where the class rules have become much weakened, 
but also group marriages where the class rules are still full of 
vitality.” 

Mr. Howitt further expresses’ the opinion, as the result of his 
investigations, that “We may feel assured that, when opportunity 
offered, captives would be made. The question, then, is, would 
the individual warrior retain his captive in defiance of communal 
rights? If he resembled his descendant, the Australian savage, 
I should say he assuredly would not, unless in accordance with 
the tribal laws.” Now I admit that he might not marry her:if 
she belonged to an excluded gens, but my contention is that if 
he might marry her at all, she would become exclusively his. 

They also quote’ the very similar New Zealand custom. There 
also a woman might consort with a man, among those with 
whom marriage was lawful, until she was married to some one 
man, when she became “ tapu,” or specially assigned, to him. 

Now how was this marriage arranged? The custom was— 


1 Page 354. 
* Page 347. 
* Page 206. 
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I quote from a note by Mr. Fison himself—“ for all the young 
men who had a common right to a girl to have a struggle for her, 
each one endeavouring to drag her away from the rest. The 
girl was often seriously, or even fatally, injured by her fierce 
suitors dragging her hither and thither; and sometimes a baffled 
pursuer, seeing that he had no chance of securing her to himself, 
would plunge his spear into her breast,so that no one else might 
enjoy the prize he had missed.” 

These cases are taken from Messrs. Fison and Howitt 
themselves, but the fact is that, so far from having advanced 
“nothing whatever beyond the mere assertion that it would be 
likely to accrue,” in support of my suggestion, I quoted evidence 
which seemed to me conclusively to show that the special right 
of a man to his wife rested upon actual capture among a large 
number of tribes ; that the marriage ceremony was clearly based 
upon this right among many others; and further, that a clear 
“symbol” of the old custom could still be recognised in the 
marriage customs of many savage races. 

It seems to me that Messrs. Fison and Howitt have themselves 
brought forward strong evidence in support of the very view 
they reject. 

Mr. Howitt further says in a passage already quoted,’ “ In this 
view marriage by capture might exist in an undivided commune, 
and the female captive would, in that case, be incorporated with 
it. We cannot suppose that men of such a commune would 
refrain from capturing women of other communal groups. We 
may, on the contrary, feel assured that, when opportunity. 
offered, captives would be made. The question then is, would 
the individual warrior retain his captive in defiance of communal 
rights? Ifhe resembled his descendant, the Australian savage, 
I should say he assuredly would not, unless in accordance with 
the tribal laws.” 

I do not quite understand how far Mr. Fison would extend 
the proviso contained in the words “unless in accordance with 
the tribal laws.” It appears to me, however, that so far as 
my view is concerned the proviso is immaterial. I am quite 
ready to admit the limitation, which indeed I should myself 
expect. What we have to account for is not the right to 
marriage privileges, but to retain those privileges exclusively. 

Messrs. Fison and Howitt rely much on the fact that in 
Australia marriage with a female captured in war is forbidden 
if she belongs to the same gens. This they regard as a conclu- 
sive answer to me. “Here then,” they say, “we have exogamy 
certainly not produced by marriage by capture, according to 
Sir John Lubbock’s theory, but actually compelling marriage 
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to conform to long-established exogamous rules.” 
I confess I see no difficulty or inconsistency in this. The 
Australians were probably originally one tribe. Exigencies, 
mainly no doubt of food, compelled them to spread over the 
continent. This process did not affect the division into gentes, 
which remained more or less unaltered; but it necessarily 
broke them up into more or less distinct tribes. There is, 
therefore, nothing contrary to the theory which I have ventured 
to suggest, that when a woman was captured from another tribe 
she should only be possible as a wife if she belonged to a gens 
with which cohabitation was permissible. 

Messrs. Fison and Howitt criticise my remark that “where 
an objection to the marriage of relatives existed, exogamy was 
unnecessary; where it did not exist exogamy could not arise” 
in the manner they have suggested, ze, as a reformatory 
movement. They maintain that it does afford a protection 
against the marriage of relatives. This is a matter of fact with 
reference to which every one can judge for himself, and it is clear 
that in cases where relationship is traced exclusively through the 
father it does not exclude marriage with one’s nearest relation, so 
long as they are on the mother’s side; and, vice versd, that when 
relationship is traced exclusively through the mother, it fails to 
exclude marriage with the nearest relations so long as they are 
on the father’s side. 

The fact is, we require a new word for a sort of relationship 
which we do not ourselves recognise. Savages who have the 
custom of descent through females do not recognise the family 
of the father as belonging to the same gens. In one sense they 
are not relations. They have no right of inheritance, nor does 
a very near connection (from our point of view) interpose any 
barrier to marriage. On the other hand, of course no one would 
assert that they recognised no bond of union between father and 
son. 

They have, in fact, three distinct bonds of union :— 


1. The tribe; 

2. The gens ; and 

3. That actual connection which exists between father 
and son, even though they are not regarded as 
belonging to the same gens or family. 

“ Sir John Lubbock,” they say, “ observes that ‘Though a man’s 
sister’s children are his nephews and nieces, his sister’s grand- 
children are also his grand-children, indicating the existence of 
a period when his sister’s children were his children.’ (“Origin 
of Civilisation,” p. 129.) 

“This is an evident mistake, for those relationships afford no 
such indication. They result from the fact that a man’s sons 
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and daughters intermarry with his sister’s children. His sister’s 
grand-children, therefore, must necessarily be his grand-children. 
They are his children’s children.” 

No doubt there is here an evident mistake; but not, I think, 
on my part. A man’s sons and daughters may no doubt under 
this system intermarry with his sister’s children, but they need 
not do so. If they do not, and this would oftener than not be 
the case, Mr. Fison’s explanation of course falls to the ground. 

The theory that the system of exogamy was intentionally and 
designedly introduced in order to avoid the evil consequences of 
marriage between near relations seems to me untenable, firstly, 
because it is extremely improbable that so far-seeing and 
self-denying an ordinance would in almost every part of the 
world have been evolved by men at so low a stage of social 
development ; and secondly, because lawgivers so wise and 
thoughtful would not have contented themselves with a rule 
which so imperfectly carried out their principles, and which left 
one-half of the very nearest relatives unaffected. 

In conclusion, “communal marriage” (as I have proposed to 
call it) was, it seems to me, aboriginal and founded on natural 
instincts. But how did the institution of individual marriage 
arise ? 

“Individual marriage” cannot be derived from “communal 
marriage,” because, however much the gentes may be subdivided, 
the wives must remain in common within the gens. 

Messrs. Fison and Howitt do not, I think, sufficiently realise 
this fundamental distinction between these two customs. They 
speak of both as “ marriage,” and indeed we have no other word 
for them. Yet they are radically distinct, and even opposite 
in their characteristics. 

I adhere, therefore, to the explanation I have suggested in the 
“Origin of Civilisation.” Interesting and valuable as Messrs. 
Fison and Howitt’s volume is, their criticisms seem to me un- 
founded, while there is additional evidence in support of my 
views even in theit own work. 
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The following paper was read by the Director :— 


The JERAEIL, or INITIATION CEREMONIES of the KURNAI TRIBE. 
By A. W. How1rt, Esq., F.G.S. 


The Kurnai Jeraeil. 


In a former communication on Australian ceremonies of 
initiation, 1 mentioned that there are marked differences 
between those of the Kurnai and those of the tribes whose 
initiation I therein described. I now propose to give an account 
of the Kurnai Jéra-eil’ sufficiently detailed to bring into view its 
principal features, and to mark in what manner it differs from, 
or has resemblance to, the Kiiringal of the Murring. 

1. Gathering the Jeracil_—The gathering together of four clans* 
of the Kurnai tribe who participated in these ceremonies was 
preceded by long consultations between the elders of the clan 
in which the initiative was taken. When it was found that 
there were a sufficient number of boys whom it was necessary 
to “make young men,” the principal headman* took action by 
sending out his messenger,‘ who conveyed a summons’ to the 
principal headman of the next clan. He carried with him 
some token from the sender—such as his club, or boomerang, or 
shield—and he had given to him, to be conveyed with great 
secrecy, one of the Sacred Bullroarers (Tiindiin) which was the 
special emblem of his mission. He delivered his message to 
the old man to whom he was sent, and handed to him the token 
and the tundun. The headman, having received these, called 
the elders together at some suitable place apart from the camp ; 
and showing them the token and the tundun, repeated the 
message. After due consultation by the elders, their decision 
was announced in a general assembly of all the men; and the 
headman now in his turn sent the message forward by one of 


1, Each native word will be accented once for all when first used. 

2 It is well to bear in mind that the Kurnai tribe is divided into five clans, 
each of which has succession from father to son in the same portion of the 
tribal territory. I use the word “clan” advisedly, because this tribe has 
agnatic descent. When I use the word “horde,” I refer to a local division of 
a tribe haying uterine descent as to its social organization. The agnatic clan 
and horde are distinct from the class and totem, which have descent through 
the mother. 

3 Gwéra-eil = eminent or great, Kurnai = man. 

4 Baiaur. 

5 Léwin. 

6 The use of the “ message stick” was in a very rudimentary stage with the 
Kurnai. When a messenger was sent to gather together certain local groups, 
there was given him, as a sort of aide mémoire, a plain stick for each group, cut 
from any convenient tree or bush: these he delivered with his message. They 
were not marked or notched. 
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his own people. In this way the message would travel from 

clan to clan, and from group to group, until the whole 

Kurnai community became aware of it—that is to say, all the 

initiated members of the community; for these proceedings 

| were carefully concealed from the women and children, excepting 

that the elder women were made aware of what was being 

mooted by such expressions as “The Mrarts (ghosts) are going 

to killa kangaroo.” This refers to one of the stages into which 
the Jeraeil is divided. . 

: These preliminary proceedings take up a long time, perhaps 

ft several months. Time is of no value to the blacks, and as the 

: ceremonies were usually held during the summer months, the 

initiative may have been taken even as far back as the previous 

autumn or winter.’ More than one set of messengers travelled 

to and fro in the Kurnai country before the final arrangements 

| were completed, that is, before the exact time for the meeting 

= was agreed upon, as well as the locality. This latter would in 

a most cases be in the country of the headman who called the 

i assembly, for it would be to him, and at his call, that the others 

came. 

When the time for assembly drew near, the most distant 
group started in company with the Baiaur (messenger) who had 
been accredited to them. Proceeding on their way by easy 

stages, they joined the next local group; until, on reaching the 
} appointed tryst, their contingent might include all, or nearly all 

| of their clan, who were on, or near to, their line of march, 
ot The arrival of such a contingent was announced according to 


tule. A good instance is that of the last great Jeraeil, which 
was held on the north bank of the Mitchell River at Lucknow, 
| nearly a quarter of a century ago. According to my informants 
1 this Jeraeil was called by the principal headman of the northern 
a moiety of the tribe, the renowned warrior Brithen Minji2 The 
| southern moiety arrived under the guidance of their Gwéraeil 
| Kurnai, Binjil Gworun.? Marching in front of his people, and 
i coming to the edge of the high bank overlooking the river where 
the town of Bairnsdale now stands, he gave the signal for 
| halting by sticking the great jag-spear, which he carried, into 
the soil. The men thereupon all halted, and the women, hastily 
disembarrassing themselves of their burdens, and rolling up 
| their ‘possum rugs, commenced to beat time upon them to the 
-— words of a Jeraeil song. This, being heard at the encampment 
beyond the river, was immediately replied to by the same song. 
I Thus, in calling together the Jeraeil which I describe in this paper, I sent 
i out my messengers to the headman of the Brabra clan in August, and the 
i. Jeraei) was held at the end of January following. 


? Bruthen-Munji, “ Kamilaroi and Kurnai,” p. 213. 
3 Gworun = Thunder. 
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As the contingents assembled at the appointed place, each one 
encamped on that side nearest to its own country. In time the 
whole assembly would thus be gathered together. 

During the waiting for arrivals, and during the intervals 
between the several stages of the Jeraeil ceremony, there were 
songs and dances at night, in which sometimes the hosts and 
sometimes the visitors were the performers. At these ceremonial 
gatherings matters of tribal concern were arranged; and it not 
infrequently happened that feuds broke out, which required to 
be temporarily assuaged by those concerned claiming, or sub- 
mitting to, the ordeal of spears or clubs. 

These may be passed over without further notice, as not 
having any essential connection with the initiation cere- 
monies. I may, however, notice that these ceremonies were 
attended by the Kurnai alone, and not even by all of them; for 
the fifth clan of the tribe, the Krauatiin, did not participate, and 
had no ceremonies of its own. I have heard that some of the 
blacks of the Western Port district, which adjoins the Kurnai 
country on the west, did at times attend the South Gippsland 
Jeraeils, but I am unable to verify the statement. At any rate, 
no aliens from any other adjoining tribes were permitted to 
attend. 

At the Jeraeil which I attended, and which I am about to 
describe, the old men had decided that, being short-handed, the 
Krauatun headman and one other should be permitted to help. 
This distinction between the words “help” and “ participate ” 
marks the fact that neither of these men had been formally 
initiated, that is to say, they had not passed through the stages 
of Tiitniirring and Bréwit to Jeraeil. Moreover, although the 
Kurnai were short-handed, on this occassion, and had only six 
boys to be initiated, they absolutely refused to allow any half- 
castes even to be present, giving as their reason, “ these half-castes 
have nothing to do with us.” This is a well-marked illustration 
of the view of agnation, and of the derivation of the child, held 
by this tribe.” 

All the Kurnai being assembled, the headmen decide when the 
ceremonies shall commence. In the Jeraeil which I shall now 
describe, the ceremonies were, according to the statements of the 
old men who conducted them, the exact reproduction of the 
Jeraeil of their fathers, at which they themselves had been 
initiated, and made the depositories of the ancestral knowledge. 
After the occupation of Gippsland these ceremonies were held at 
intervals for some twenty years. They then fell into disuse, and 
were only now revived in response to the message which I had 


1 It would be unsafe to argue from the custcm of the Kurnai on this matter | 
to that of the Australian tribes in general. 
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sent round.’ The old men said they were glad to receive my 
message, and to hold the Jeraeil, for the reason that the Kurnai 
youth “ were now growing wild. They had been too much with 
the whites, so that now they paid no attention either to the 
words of the old men, or to those of the missionaries.” 

2. The Preliminary Ceremony.—In the afternoon of the day on 
which the first ceremony of the Jeraeil was held, the oldest 
woman,” the wife of the second headman, called the other women 
together near the camp; and, having then summoned to her 
the Tutnurring (novices)* proceeded to drill them, as also their 
Krau-un,* in the performances. It was, in fact, a rehearsal. 
The boys were seated cross-legged in a row with their arms 
folded, and were told by the old woman to keep their eyes cast 
down, and not to stare about, also to mind and keep good time 
to the drumming by the women. The Krauun were placed ina 
row just behind the Tutnurring, and were instructed to copy 
their movements exactly. The women now commenced to drum 
slowly on their folded rugs, and in accord with the time the two 
rows of seated figures moved their bodies sharply first to one 
side and then to the other, at the same time reclining the head 
almost on the alternate shoulders. One boy, who was not quite 
quick enough in his movements, was told by the old woman to 
“move more sharply, as if some one were tickling him.” After 
some practice, the old woman thought the performance satis- 
factory, and told the boys to go away and rest themselves. 

During the day the Jeraeil ground had been selected by the 
headman in an open space about a quarter of a mile from the 
camp. All the little bushes were chopped up, and the ground 
cleared of sticks and rubbish. 

About sundown the headman gave the word to commence, 
and walked off into the forest, followed by the men. The old 
woman walked to the Jeraeil ground, followed by the women 
and by the novices, who were attended by one of the Bullawangs.° 

1 Those to whom the message goes accompanied by the Tundun must obey 
the call. Two of the Braidka clan failed to attend after being summoned, hav- 
ing remained at one of the missions at a wedding. The old men were very 
indignant, and said, “ when that kalk (wood) goes toa man he must come, he 
cannot stop away.” In olden times this non-attendance would have had serious 
results for the two Braiakas. 

2 Gweraeil Rikiit; Rukut = woman. 

3 The novices are called Tutnurring during the ceremonies, afterwards they 
are Brewit (young men) or Jeraeil. 

4 The Krauun is one of those women who stand in the relation of “ sister” 
to the Tutnurring. For instance, she is his “ tribal,” if not “ own,” mother’s 
brother’s daughter. In other words, she is the “tribal,” if not “ own” sister 
to the Bullawang. 

5 The Kurnai name for the Australian robin (Petroica multicolor). Pointing 
to one of these birds, an old man said to me, “that is the policeman who looks 
after the boys.” The birds Bullawang, Yeerung, and Djeetgun are said to be 
three of the “léen muk-kurnai’’ (“ real Kurnai ancestors’’). 
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This man being a cripple was unable to take an active part in 
the ceremonies, and had therefore been assigned specially to 
watch and instruct the Tutnurring. 

On reaching the ground the Tutnurring and the Krauun were 
seated in two rows, as at the rehearsal, the pairs being allotted 
to each other in accordance with their group-relationship. The 
mothers of the boys stood in a row behind them, each bearing a 
staff surmounted by a tuft of eucalyptus twigs. The Gweraeil 
Rukut acted as mistress of the ceremonies. When the arrange- 
ments had been completed and the boys were sitting silently 
with their eyes cast down on the ground, a distant noise was 
heard of rhythmical shouts, accompanied by dull muffled- 
sounding blows. These coming nearer, a procession of men 
came in sight led by the headman. The performers were 
smeared over with charcoal powder,? and bound round with strips 
of white bark, across their bodies like shoulder-belts, round their 
waists, legs, and arms, and in coronets round their heads, from 
which rose tall waving tufts of grass. Similar bunches of grass 
were thrust from each side through the nose-perforations. Each 
man held a strip of bark, about three feet in length and four inches 
wide, in each hand. In the olden times—twenty odd years back 
—the men were entirely naked during these ceremonies, but 
now civilisation has so far modified their customs, even in the 
Jeraeil, that théy wore their trousers, and some of them their 
shirts also. The line of men came rapidly forward from the bush 
in a series of short runs, following and imitating the actions of 
their leader, who came on in a serpentine course, shouting “ Huh! 
Huh!” beating the ground in time with his strips of bark, first on 
the one side and then on the other. After every fifteen or 
twenty paces the men stopped, and, raising their strips of bark, 
set up a loud shout of “ Yeh!” (Hurrah !) 

As soon as the men appeared the women began to beat their 
rugs, the mothers kept time by stamping their yam-sticks on the 
ground, and the seated rows of Tutnurring and Krauun swayed 
in perfect unison alternately to right and left. The men, having 
run in a winding course once or twice past the boys, formed a 


1 These staves should properly have been “ yam-sticks,” but these implements 
are no longer used by the Kurnai, flour having replaced the former food of roots 
or tubers. The bunches of leaves which play a part in these ceremonies are 
called “ Jerting’’ = branches, boughs, or twigs. Hence Jeraeil, which may be 
translated “ leafy,’’ or “having leaves or twigs.” It is analogous to the Murring 
word “ Kuringal,” which may be translated “of the forest,” or “ foresty.” Lil, 
al, or gal, are adjectival terminations. 

2 Both in the Kurnai and in the Murring tribes the use of charcoal powder 
belongs to these ceremonies and to sorcery. Among the Kurnai the Bunjil- 
Barn, i.e., wizards who killed by the Barn (Casuarina suberosa), rubbed them- 
selves all over with charcoal powder when at their incantations. See “ Kamilaroi 
and Kurnai,”’ p. 252. 
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semicircle in front and near them; and, kneeling down, struck 
the ground violently with their bark strips, shouting “ Huh! Huh! 
Yeh!” This continued some little time, and then the men 
walked off to the camp after having stripped off their disguising 
costumes. 

This preliminary ceremony ended the proceedings for the day. 
The Jeraeil has now commenced, and by it the initiated men 


-have claimed the boys from their mothers, and have shown 


their intention of making men of them. — 

3. “ Laying the boys down to sleep.”—This second stage in the 
ceremonies commenced at a little before sundown on the 
following day. In the afternoon the men had prepared the 
place in which, as they said, the Tutnurring were to be “ laid 
down to sleep.” A curved screen of boughs had been made, 
about three feet in height, twenty-five feet wide across the 
opening, and ten feet deep. The space thus partly enclosed was 
filled about six inches deep with freshly plucked eucalyptus 
twigs so as to form a couch. 

The same ceremonies were now repeated that had been gone 
through on the previous evening. At their termination the 
men retired into the bush to prepare for the next ceremony. 
The boys were placed standing in a row with their faces toward 
the camp, the Krauun being in another row behind them, and 
behind them again were the mothers. It was now strongly 
impressed upon the boys by the Bullawang in charge of them 
that, when the men returned, and offered rods to them, or 
threw rods on them, they were on no account to touch them, but 
must let them fall unheeded to the ground, otherwise the Jeraeil 
would have to be recommenced from the beginning. The reason 
of this caution is that the rods, which are offered to the boys, 
are afterwards gathered up by the women, and this would be 
unlawful for them to do if any of the Tutnurring had touched 
them with their hands. From the commencement of the Jeraeil 
there is an increasing separation of the Tutnurring from the 
women, until they are mutually tabooed after the “sleeping ” 
ceremony. For either then to touch the other would be something 
very like pollution, and would, as the Kurnai believe, be followed 
by serious bodily illness to one or both. 

After a short time of wailing, we heard in the distance a 
curious rattling sound accompanying the words “ Ya! Wa! Ya! 
Wa!” At intervals there was a pause, followed by shouts of 
“Yeh!” The men came in view, led by the old headman, slowly 
marching in line. Each man held a bundle of thin rods, called 
Téddeleng, in each hand, which he struck together to the words 


1 No meaning can be given for these words. I was told in reference to them 
“ Our fathers always said and did thus to make the boys into men.” 
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“Ya! Wa!’ Several men carried other bundles slung round their. 
necks to supply the women and the Krauun, who join in this 

ceremony. Having marched round the two rows of Tutnurring 

and Krauun, they then passed between the two rows, and 
encircled the boys, thus severing them finally from the Krauun, 

and from their mothers. As they halted, each presented his 

bundle to one of the boys, and then proceeded to launch the rods 

one by one into the air over them, so that a continual shower fell 

on the Tutnurring, and thence to the ground, where they were 

“carefully collected by the Krauun. 

This part of the ceremony marks, as I have said, the separation 
of the boys from the women from this time forward until the 
novice has been readmitted by the old men into the community; 
but, even then, the young man does not stand on his former 
footing. He no longer lives in the same camp with his parents 
and sisters, but in the camp of the Brewit, or young men. So 
strict is the rule as to the rods that, had a Tutnurring touched 
one of them, the Krauun would have dropped all those they had 
collected, and would have returned to the camp with all the 
women present. The Jeraeil would have had to be recommenced 
from the beginning, and the boy who had caused this serious 
break in the ceremonies would have been severely punished. 
Probably in the olden times he would have been speared. 

The Krauun having collected the rods re-formed their line 
behind the motionless Tutnurring, and the Bullawangs formed a 
third line facing them. There were three of these to each boy. 
The Bullawang is the Tutnurring’s “ own,” or “tribal” mother’s 
brother’s son, and belongs to that local group of the tribe with 
which the Tutnurring’s father’s group intermarried. These Bulla- 
wangs had been selected after careful consideration, the old women 
taking a prominent part in the genealogical discussion which 
occurred; for,owing to the diminution of the tribe, it was necessary 
to — cout “ group-relations,” as there were not enough “own 
relatjpns ” to supply the required number of Bullawangs to each 
boy.. t heard the old Gweraeit Rukut ask two of the boys 
which part their “ mother’s father” belonged to; and it was by 
this knowledge of the locality and of the individual that the 
particular B ullawang was allotted. 

With loud shouts of “Huh!” and the rustling of bunches of 
leaves, each group of three Bullawangs raised their boy several 
times high in the air, he extending his arms towards the sky as 
far as possible." The women now raised and shook their leaf- 


1 T was much struck by the similarity of this raising the hands towards the 
sky, to the pointins upwards of the Murring at their Kuringal; but I could 
not learn that it had any reference to Mingan ngaura, who is the equivalent of 
the Murring Déramiilan. 
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topped sticks, and the men their handfuls of leaves, over the 
boys. Immediately following this the Bullawangs were raised 
into the air, each one by his fellows, and with his face turned 
towards his own country. As each one was raised aloft the mem 
crowded round rustling boughs and with loud shouts of “ Huh !” 

The last scene of this part now took place. It is considered 
most important that it be carefully carried out according to the 
ancestral rules. The Tutnurring are to be laid to sleep as boys 
in order to be awakened as men. 

Each one was led by three old men to the enclosure wherein 
the couch of leaves had been prepared, and was there carefully 
laid down with exclamations of “He! Nga!” The novices were 
laid on their backs side by side, with their arms crossed on their 
breasts. Each had a bundle of twigs under his head for @ 
pillow. The old men now carefully and completely covered them 
with rugs, a few leaves having been first sprinkled over their 
naked bodies. They were so completely covered up from head 
to foot that not a glimpse of any one of them was visible, nor 
could they see anything. 

A large fire was then lighted at their feet, and the women 
made another at the back of the highest part of the bough 
sereen. While this was being done, the old men were admonish- 
ing the boys as to their conduct while lying down. They were 
neither to move nor to speak, If one of them wanted anything 
he was to signify this to his Bullawang by chirping like an 
Emu-wren (Yeerung’). They were finally reminded that, from 
this time forth, they were no longer to consort with children, 
but to behave themselves as men. Moreover they were carefully 
to listen to and remember the instructions of their Bullawangs. 

These boys were now said to be put to sleep. In the olden 
days, and, indeed, at all times when time was of no object, this 
part of the Jeraeil would have continued without intermission 
till morning. But on this occasion, as time was short,’ the pro- 
ceedings only continued till about midnight, in view of the 
ceremonies which had to take place next day. 

The two fires having been lighted, and the Tutnurring formall 
instructed, the important proceedings commenced. Two Bulla- 
wangs crouched down at the boys’ heads, in order to be ready if 
their aid were required. I was amused at this time and during 


1 “He!” may be translated here “Well,” or “Good.” The aspirate has a nasal 
sound which cannot be represented in writing. “He!” is also used affirmatively, 
as we use the sound “Hm!” Nga= yes. 

2 Yeerung, the totem of the Kurnai males, as Djeetgun is that of the females. 

3 This was because I could not remain beyond a certain date, and also 
because the beginning of the Jeraeil had been delayed by the late arrival of 
some of the Kurnai. As it was, the Jeracil extended over five days. In olden 
times it would have taken two or three weeks. 
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the night in watching the men, and listening to what they said 
to any one of the boys who, wanting something, uttered the 
chirp of the Emu-wren. The Bullawang had first to stoop down 
and ask the boys in the neighbourhood whence the chirp came, 
“Ts it you? Is it you?” until he questioned the right one, when 
an affirmative chirp replied. Then he had to find out what the 
boy wanted, which he could only do by a series of questions, the 
boys not being allowed to speak. Several times he was com- 
pletely posed; and, after a number of ineffectual queries, such 
as “Are you too hot?” “Is there a stick sticking into you?” 
“Do you want to be moved?” “Do you want to drink ?”—he 
had to wait, and scratch his head, in the hope of thinking of the 
right question. 

The ceremony commenced by the Gweraeil Rukut standing 
up at her fire with a bundle of rods in each hand, and slowly 
beating them together to the words “ Ya! Wa!” and “ Yeh!” at 
intervals. All the women joined in, and the headman, with all 
the men, followed suit at their fire. After this had gone on for 
perhaps a quarter of an hour the old woman moved off, and 
marched round the enclosure to the tune of “ Ya! Wa!” followed 
by the women, and these followed by the men. This went 
on for hours, the only sounds being the soft tramp of the people 
perambulating the enclosure, the regular rattling of the rods, 
and the monotonous utterance—I cannot call it chaunt—of the 
words “Ya! Wa! Yeh!” This was sometimes varied by the words 
“Yeerung !” and “Kaiung!” instead of “Ya!” and “Wa!” but the 
expression of exultation “Yeh!” was in all cases used at intervals. 
Anything more monotonous than this part of the ceremony I 
cannot conceive; but the Kurnai seemed to derive great satis- 
faction from it, and to think it very powerful in infusing manly 
virtues into the boys. It is supposed to have the effect of 
putting them to some kind of magic sleep, not like the ordinary 
sleep of mankind, from which they may waken into manhood. 

About midnight the old woman gave the signal for rest by 
ceasing her march, and subsiding into her opossum rug by her 
fire. The women all followed her example, the men lay down 
round their fire, and all were soon asleep. Just before dawn the 
old headman woke, and called out to the Gweraeil Rukut to 
rouse the women. Very soon the proceedings recommenced 
just where they left off the night before. The slow marching 
round to the monotonous beating of the rods, and the cries of 
“ Yeerung ! Yeerung! Yeh!” went on for about halfan hour, when 


' Kaiung is the women’s apron, which in the old times was worn by the 
Krauun after this ceremony until she married, when it was discarded. I believe 
that Djeetgun, the female totem, the “ women’s sister,’ ought also to have been 
invoked during the marching round. I noticed its omission, but neglected at 
the time to inquire the reason, and I have not since had a chance of so doing. 
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the women ceased, leaving the men standing in a crowd at the 
feet of the prostrate motionless Tutnurring, still beating their 
rods to the same old song, and invoking Yeerung, the “men’s 
brother” for the last time. 

The Tutnurring had been put to sleep the night before as 
boys; they were now to be awakened from their sleep as men. 
In order that this should be done in a proper manner, the old 
headman and the doctor’ took it in hand. 

The woman left the Jeraeil ground and went to the camp; 
for the ceremonies which are now held are those at which it is 
unlawful for the women or the uninitiated to be present. At 
these, the women are told, Tundun himself comes down to make 
the boys into men; and they are assured, and so far as I know 
they believe, that were they to be present, or even to see or hear 
what goes on, he would kill them. So strong is this feeling 
against the women knowing anything of the secret rites that, 
even now, after nearly half a century of occupation of Gippsland 
by the white men, one of the headmen said to me, “ If a woman 
were to see these things, or hear what we tell the boys, I would 
kill her.” Whether this would now be really done I cannot say 
—perhaps not—but it might be, and I am certain that at the 
time the old man meant what he said. 

The two headmen, and the Mulla-mullung, who, by virtue of 
his office, had, in addition to the charcoal powder, a band of 
white drawn across his face from ear to ear, now began to 
uncover the Tutnurring at one end of the row. He seemed to 
be in a deep sleep: and the old men raising him up into a 
sitting posture, made curious grunting noises, for the purpose, as 
one of them told me afterwards, of wakening him. He, being 
placed sitting on the couch of leaves in front of the fire, had his 
blanket drawn over his shoulders and head like a hood. In this 
manner all the boys were roused up, and seated in a row, 
having then additional rugs drawn over them all so as to screen 
them from the cold. These boys, having lived so much among 
the whites, were thought by the old men to have departed too 
much from the good old ancestral virtues, and it was therefore 
necessary that the white man’s influence should; if possible, 
be counteracted. It was thought that the lads had become 
selfish, and no longer willing to share that which they obtained 
by their own exertions, or had given to them, with their friends. 


~ 1 The doctor is Milla-mulling. In this tribe the functions of the medicine- 
man were divided into those of the Mulla-mullung (doctor) and the Birra-ark 
(bard, seer, and spirit-medium). The former bewitched people, or healed 
them of the bewitchments of others. The latter communicated with the ghosts, 
and learned from them the corroboree songs (Giinyerii). He was as harmless as 
the Mulla-mullung was mischievous. The last Birra-ark was shot in the troublous 
times of the settlement, of Gippsland. 
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The boys being all seated in a row, at each end of which was one 
of the headmen, the doctor proceeded to exercise his magical 
functions. He stooped over the first boy, and, muttering some 
words which I could not catch, he kneaded the lad’s stomach 
with his hands. This he did to each one successively, and by it 
the Kurnai supposed the “ greediness” of the youth would be 
expelled. 

It is at this time that the Tutnurring are invested with the 
belt of manhood, the kilt,? the armlets,’ forehead band,‘ nose- 
peg,’ necklace,® in fact with the full male dress. 

From this time the youths are constantly supervised and 
instructed by two of the Bullawangs, all of whom take this duty 
in turn. A camp is formed in which the Tutnurring sit, or 
sleep, and which they are not allowed to leave unless accompanied 
by a Bullawang.’ This part of the ceremonies being satisfactorily 
concluded, the men went away to their camps to get their 
breakfasts, to rest and to sleep, or to go out hunting till the 
afternoon. 

During the morning an incident occured which was very 
significent of the profound feeling of secrecy in regard to the 
central mysteries which is felt by the Kurnai. One of the 
headmen came to me, and intimated that the old men, before 
proceeding further, desired to be satisfied that I had in very 
deed been fully initiated by the Brajerak black fellows in their 
Kiringal.* I caused them all to come to me in the recesses of 
a thick scrub, far from the possibility of a woman’s presence, 
and I there exhibited to them the bullroarer which had been 
used at the Brajerak initiations, previously attended by me, and 
which I had brought back with me.’ I also fully satisfied them 
that I had witnessed all the ceremonies of the Kuringal. It was 
remarkable that, long as the Kurnai had known me, and inti- 
mately as I had known some of them, especially the headman 
Tilaba, these special secrets of the tribe had been kept carefully 
concealed from me by all but two, one of whom was now dead, 
and the other absent from the Jeraeil, ostensibly through sickness 

Barun. ? Bridda-bridda. Pibéro. 
Jimbrin. 5 Gimbart. Takwai. 

7 So strictly are the novices looked after and drilled, even as to the manner 
in which they are to sit in their camp, “covered with their blankets like men, 
and not behaving like boys,” that an old man of the now almost extinct 
Woiwdrung tribe of the Yarra River, who attended this Jeraeil with me, after 
seeing this going on all day, said confidentially to me, “This one all the same 
like it Lockup.” 

8 All alien blacks are called by the Kurnai, Brajerak, i.e., wild men. 

® After I had shown them the Murring bullroarer, I also produced the 
smaller one of two which are used by a Queensland tribe. They at once pointed 
out to me, after inspecting it, that there ought to be another, and a larger one ; 


and they seemed much _— when I informed them that they were correct in’ 
their surmise, and that I had both. ss 
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but really by reason of his consciousness of tribal treachery, and 
fear of the consequences if it were brought home to him. The 
old men were very urgent to know what “wicked man” had 
betrayed to me the secrets of the Jeraeil, and especially of the 
Tundun ; but they were silenced, if not satisfied, when I said 
that the man who first told me was dead. 

4. “ Showing the Grandfather.”*—This is the cryptic phrase 
used to describe the central mystery, which in reality means the 
exhibition to the novices of the Tundun, and the revelation to 
them of the ancestral beliefs. It is used, for instance, by the 
Bullawangs to their charges, as in telling them “This afternoon 
we will take you, and show your grandfather to you.” 

-The Kurnai have two bullroarers, a larger one called 


- “Tundun,” or “the man,” and a smaller one called “ Rukut 


Tundun,” the woman, or wife of Tundun. The larger one is 
also called “Grandfather” Weintwin, or Mik-brogan* In 
this the Kurnai differ from the Murring, who have only one 
bullroarer, but they agree with several other Australian tribes. 
I think, but I cannot be sure, that where two bullroarers are 
used, it indicates ceremonies in which the women take a great 
part, whereas in tribes where there is only one, as the Murring, 
the women are totally excluded. 

While the novices were thus under tutelage during the day 
following the sleeping ceremony, and while most of the men 
were out hunting, the headmen and several others went away to 
prepare for the great ceremony of the grandfather. When 
they were ready, about an hour before sunset, word was brought 
to the Bullawangs, who took their charges to the appointed 
place, under the pretext “Let us go for a walk. You must be 
tired with sitting there all day.” 

On reaching the place, which was at the edge of an extensive 
and dense scrub of Tea-tree (Melaleuca), with a little open plain 
of some fifty acres in front, the novices were halted, and made 
to kneel down in a row, with their blankets drawn closely over 
their heads so as to prevent their seeing anything. One of the 
Bullawangs knelt before each, and another stood behind. The 
principal headman stood near holding his throwing-stick in his 
hand. This being arranged satisfactorily, the ceremony 
commenced. The second headman emerged from the scrub at 


1 Dindin = bad, wicked. 

2 Weintwin = father’s father, or father’s father’s brother. 

% All those who are initiated at the same Jeracil are Brogan, or Comrade, to 
each other. Muk-Brogan is the Arch-Brogan, if I may so put it. 

4 The spot chosen was, as I afterwards ascertained, over 2,000 paces distant 
from the camp of the Tutnurring. While sitting there talking to the Bulla- 
wangs, I several times heard the peculiar screech of the “‘ woman Tundun,” when 
the men who were making them tried one to see if it was satisfactory, 
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about a hundred and fifty yards distance, holding his bullroarer, ° 
a “man Tundun,” in his hand, which he commenced to whirl 
round, making a dull sounding roar. The man immediately 
following him had a “ woman tundun ;” and in this way sixteen 
men came slowly forward, each one, as he came into the open, 
whirling his instrument and adding to the ruaring and screeching 
din. By the time the last man had marched out into the clear 
ground the leader had gained a point on the opposite side of the 
kneeling Tutnurrings, and the performers then halted in*a semi- 
circle, and produced a finale of discordant sounds. When this 
ceased, the headman ordered the novices to stand up, and raise 
their faces towards the sky. Then, pointing upwards with his 
throwing-stick, the blanket was pulled off the head of each boy 
by his Bullawang, and the eyes of all the novices being directed 
to the uplifted throwing-stick, the headman said, “ Look there ! 
Look there! Look there!” successively pointing first to the sky, 
then lower, and finally to the Tundun men. Two old men now 
immediately ran from one novice to the other, saying in an 
earnest manner, “ You must never tell this. You must not tell 
your mother, nor your sister, nor any one who is not Jeraeil.”* 
The old headman then, in an impressive manner, revealed to the 
novices the ancestral beliefs, which I condense as follows:— — 

Long ago there was a great Being, called Miingan-ngaur,? who 
lived on the earth, and who taught the Kurnai of that time to 
make implements, nets, canoes, weapons—in fact all the arts 
they know. Healso gave them the names they bear.2 Mungan- 
ngaur had a son named Tundun, who was married, and who is 
the direct ancestor—the Weintwin, or father’s father—of the 
Kurnai. Mungan-ngaur instituted the Jeraeil, which was 
conducted by Tundun, who made the instruments which bear 
the names of himself and of his wife. 

Some tribal traitor impiously revealed the secrets of the 
Jeraeil to women, and thereby brought down the anger of 
Mungan upon the Kurnai. He sent fire,* which fil’»d the whole 


1 In the olden times spears were held pointed at the novices at this juncture 
b= + med the threats that were made, should they reveal the mysteries un- 

wiully. 

3 imams = father, ngaur = our. He has no other name among the Kurnai. 
In other tribes the Great Supreme Being, besides being catled “father,” has a 
name, ¢.g., Bunjil, Baiime, Déramultin. 

8 In other tribes, for instance, the Dieri, the Woiworung, and the Murring, 
the Supreme Being is said to have given them, or ordered them to assume, their 
“animal names” (totems). In the Kurnai tribes, in which the totems, with 
the exception of the general male and female Yeerung and Djee , have 
become extinct, this origin of the names is assigned to what, in default of a 
‘more appropriate term, I may call their “ personal names ”—such as Tulaba, 
Tankowillin, &c. These names have descended in the agnatic line from 
unknown times, but not necessarily from father to son. 

* Mungan’s fire is the Aurora Australis; hence the fear of it shown by the 
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space between earth and sky. Men went mad with fear, and 
speared one another, fathers killing their children, husbands 
their wives, and brethren each other. Then the sea rushed over 
the land, and nearly all mankind were drowned. Those who 
survived became the ancestors of the Kurnai. Some of them 
turned into animals, birds, reptiles, fishes; and Tundun 
and his wife became porpoises." Mungan left the earth, and 
ascended to the sky, where he still remains. 

From that time, say the Kurnai, the knowledge of the Jeraeil 
and its mysteries has been handed down from father to son, 
together with the penalty for unlawfully revealing them, and for 
breaking the ordinance of Mungan—namely <lestruction by his 
fire, or death at the hands of the men to whom his laws have 


been transmitted. 


The novices, having been thus properly instructed, were told 
to take the tundun in hand and to sound it, which they did 
with evident reluctance and apprehension. 

Before the return to the camp what is called the “ opossum 
game” was played. A young tree was cut down, and trimmed 
of its branches so as to form a pole about twenty feet long, and 
perhaps six inches thick at the lower end. This was placed 
in a hole dug in the ground, a large bunch of leaves being tied 


to the upperend. It represented a tree, and was held in position 


by as many men as could get at it, grasping it with one hand, 
and holding in the other a bundle of leafy twigs. Up this pole 
one after the other the Bullawangs climbed, touching it only 


with their hands and feet, imitating the actions of opossums, 


while the men below rustled their bunches of leaves and shouted 
“Huh!” This was supposed to represent an opossum hunt. It is 
interesting as being the only “animal game” in the Jeraeil, 
and it seems to be introduced without any reason or connection 
with the other ceremonies. It is, however, noteworthy that 
the Kurnai say it is done “to amuse the boys,” and this is the 
reason given by the Murring for the performance of their 
numerous animal games and dances, which, like this one, take 
place immediately following the “central mystery.” I regard 
this “opossum game” as most probably a survival from a time 
when the Kurnai had a class-system witli numerous totems. 
The men all now returned to their camps, and the Tutnurring 


Kurnai, and their practice of exorcising it by means of the “dead hand.” See 
“On some Australian Beliefs,” p. 5, =, alo Anthrop. Inst.,”” November, 1883.. 
1 These transformed people are called the Mik-Kurnai. The word Muk 
implies superiority. Thus Lé-en=good, Muk-leen= most good, excellent. The 
Muk-Kurnai, the ancestors of the Kurnai, are the “eminent men.”’ I suspect 
that in these we are near a possible explanation of the origin of totems. 
The coast Murring also have a deluge legend, which, inter alia, recounts how 


an eminent man of former times became a porpoise. 
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to theirs under the charge of the Bullawangs. It was evident, 
however, that the novices were no longer under such strict 
supervision as before, they being now in the ranks of men 
though only so recently admitted. 


At about eight o’clock in the evening the Bullawangs took | 


their charges, each carrying a Tundun, for the purpose, as they 
put it, of “frightening the women.” The women and children 
are always told that, at the secret parts of the Jeraeil, Tundun 
himself comes down to “ make the boys into men.” The hideous 
sounds which the uninitiated may chance to hear from a 
distance they are told is Tundun’s voice, and they are warned 
not to leave their camp while he is about, lest he should. kill 
them with his spears. 

This “frightening the women” by the Bullawangs and the 
newly-initiated youths is done by walking slowly round the 
encampment at a distance such that there is no chance of. their 
being seen, or their movements through bushes and over logs 
being heard by the women and children. They swing their 
bullroarers as they go. Tundun is thus supposed by the women 
and children to be walking round the camp before returning to 
the place whence he came. At the Jeraeil I am describing the 
novices thoroughly entered into the fun of frightening the women ; 
and, having got over their awe of the bullroarers, they made an 
outrageous noise with them. The moment the roaring and 
screeching sounds were heard, there was a terrible clamour of 
cries and screams from the women and children, to the delight 
of the novices, who now in their turn aided in mystifying the 
uninitiated. It sometimes happens that, during this nocturnal 
perambulation, one of the bullroarers becomes detached from its 
string, and is thus lost. If, perchance, it is afterwards picked 
up by a woman or a child, their curiosity is satisfied by the 
statement that it is a “paddle belonging to Tundun,” which he is 
—— to have dropped in returning home. The shape of the 
bullroarer is much that of the little bark paddle which the 
Kurnai use when sitting down in their canoes. ; 

5. “Giving the boys some Frogs.” —After the revelation of the 
central mysteries of the Jeraeil, the novices, being now enrolled 
among the men, are not kept with such strictness as before. 
They are allowed to go out in company with their Bullawangs 


1 Such tales as this, I doubt not, are everywhere told to the women. In the 
Omeo, Maneroo, and coast tribes, Daramulun is said to come down and himself 
to knock out the boy’s tooth. In a Queensland tribe the old wizards are said to 
swallow the boys, and bring them up again as young men. Mr. Cameron has 
told me that in the tribes about the junction of, the Murrumbidgee and Murray 


rivers, the novice is said to be met by some supernatural being who kills the boy, 
and brings him back again to life. No doubt in all ages such yarns have been 
told to outsiders about the Mysteries,—such as the Mason’s “ Frying-pan.” 
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to seek for such animals as are permitted them for food; and 
this occasion is improved by their mentors, who deliver a 
peripatetic lecture on their lawful and their forbidden foods. 
When in camp the instruction continues generally as to the 
duties now devolving upon them by reason of their having 
reached manhood. I may now, as at a convenient time, notice 
what these rules of conduct are—the principal ones at least, for 
to enumerate them all would require an essay on the tribal and 
social life of the Kurnai. The youths are instructed— 

1. To listen to, and obey the old men. 

2. To share everything they have with their friends. 

3. To live peaceably with their friends. 

4. Not to interfere with girls or married women. 

5. To obey the food restrictions, until they are released from 

them by the old men. 

Some of the rules which I heard impressed upon the 
Tutnurring are curious. They were not to use the right hand 
for anything, unless told to do so by the Bullawang. A breach 
of this rule, they were informed, would certainly cause Gimil— 
that is to say, some magical substance, such as Bulk'—to get 
into the offending member, which would require the doctor to 
extract it. They were cautioned not to go near an enceinte 
woman, nor to let a woman’s shadow fall across them, nor to 
permit a woman to make bread? for them, under the certainty 
that such acts would cause them to become “thin, lazy, and 
stupid.” But a woman might cook an opossum for the novice, 
provided it were a male, and the entrails had been extracted 
before she touched it. 

The rules as to food animals are as follows:—The novice 
may not eat the female of any animal, nor the emu, nor 
the porcupine; but he may eat the males of the common 
opossum, the ringtail opossum, the rock wallaby, the small 
scrub Wallaby, the bush-rat, the bandicoot, the rabbit-rat,? the 
brushtail,* and the flying mouse. He becomes free of the flesh of 
the forbidden animals by degrees. This freedom is given him 
by one of the old men suddenly and unexpectedly, smearing 
some of the cooked fat over his face.* In what manner the 


1 As to Bulk, see “ Kamilaroi and Kurnai,” p, 251. 

? This prohibition as to bread has been transferred from the prohibition as to 
the dura which was formerly much used, and which was cooked by baking in 
the ashes. 

3 Perameles lagotis. 

4 Phascogale penicillata. 

5 One of the men attending this Jeraeil had never yet been made free of some 
food animal, I forget which, but it was one the eating of which, for some reason 
or other, he believed would be injurious to him. Being very strong and active, 
and always on his guard, he had managed to escape whenever the old men had 
tried to smear his face with its fat. 
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Tutnurring become free to eat the flesh of the “old man 
kangaroo” I shall presently show. 

The next stage after “Showing the Grandfather” is called 
“Giving the Tutnurring some Frogs.” This is a cryptic way 
of referring, under the name of “ Frogs,” which are swamp- 
dwellers, to the Diira,’ a food plant which grows abundantly in 
the lagoons and swamps of Gippsland. In this ceremony the 
women again take a prominent part. But the novices are now 
with the men, and not, as at first, together with the Krauun, 
under the direction of their mothers. 

In preparation for this ceremony the women have gathered 
some of the rhizomes of the Dura, and baked them in the ashes 
as usual when preparing them for food. The Tutnurring hav- 
ing been painted by their guardians, each one with two bands 
of red ochre down each side of the nose, were told to “come 
and eat some frogs.” They were taken to the open space in the 
Jeraeil ground, and there placed in a row, the Bullawangs and 
other men being grouped behind them, holding branches in their 
hands. The women then came from the main camp, bringing 
with them the Krauun whom they placed in a row facing the 
novices, but about a hundred and fifty yards distant from them. 
The mothers and the other women stood behind. Each Krauun 
held in her hands a pole about ten feet long, at the end of 
which was tied a bunch of the cooked rhizomes of the Dura. 
They shouted “Come here, and we will give you your food.” 
Each novice had been placed fronting his Krauun, and being 
instructed what to do, ran forward, seized the Dura, and throwing 
it down on the ground, ran back to the Jeraeil camp at the to 
of his speed. The men, who had raised shouts of “Huh!” =e 
rustled their boughs, opened their ranks to let the Tutnurring 
through, and then followed them shouting to the camp. One of 
the Bullawangs, who had been told off for the purpose, gathered 
up the Dura, and brought it to the Jeraeil ground, where it was 
divided, and eaten by all present. The women returned to their 
camp. 

6. “ Seeing the Ghosts.” —At this stage the Tutnurring are told 
to “come and see the ghost.’”? For this ceremony it is necessary to 
procure a large “ old man kangaroo;” at the Jeraeil which I am 
describing two days were fruitlessly spent by almost all the men 
ranging over miles of country in search of the wanted Brangula 
jira” I found out afterwards that all the “old men” had been 
shot for their skins by a party of kangaroo hunters (white men) 
who had been encamped for some time at a place nearby. The 


1 Trypha angustifolia, Linn. 
* Mrart=ghost. See “ Kamilaroi and Kurnai,” p. 246. 
Bréngttla=male, Jira=kangaroo. 
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Jeraeil therefore came to a standstill, until one genius suggested 
that a male wallaby should be substituted. The old men having 
approved, the difficulty was got over. This “ Brangula,” having 
been shot and roasted, was cut up, and the pieces were laid on 
the top of a large fallen tree at a little distance from, but within 
hearing of, the camp, where the novices were still under the 
careful tuition of their guardians. When all was prepared, the 
men began to shout, as if driving game, to beat the logs and tree 
stems with clubs and tomahawk heads, and in fact to represent 
a “kangaroo drive.” The Tutnurring being carefully shrouded 
in their blankets, were told to come and see where “the ghosts 
had caught a kangaroo.” On reaching the spot where the men 
were still imitating the driving of game, the novices were placed 
in a row close to the log on which the game was displayed. 
The noise now ceased, and the headman, holding his throwing- 
stick pointing to the sky, told them to look up; and their 
blankets being thrown off, he pointed successively three times 
to the sky, to the horizon, and to the meat on the log, saying 
“Look there! Look there! Look there!” 

The novices were now seated on the log, each one having a 
pile of meat beside him. The headman gave some of this to 
them, and the rest was eaten up by the other men. 

In this way the youths were made for ever free of the flesh of 
the kangaroo. It was explained to me that this ceremony is a 
most important one; for, were it not carried out, the youth 
would never be able lawfully to eat the flesh of the male 
kangaroo, as necessary qualification can be acquired no 
otherwise than by eating the flesh in common with all the men 
who are present at the Jeraeil. 

7. The Water Ceremony.—After the “ghosts” had killed and 
eaten their kangaroo, the novices retired in company with their 
Bullawangs and some other men. All the rest of the people 
also left the camp, and went by another route to the place 
where the final ceremony was to take place. This ceremony is 
public ; and not only are the women present, but the novices 
who after it become Jeraeil and no longer Tutnurring, stop in 
the young men’s camp’ for the day, or until their guardians are 
ready to take them away. 

This final rite, which is the termination of the Jeraeil, was on 
the banks of a rather deep dry creek, running through the level 
country near the Thomson River. The mothers of the novices 
stood in the bed of the dry creek, each having a vessel full of 
water before her on the ground. The novices had encamped 


1 The young men (Brewit) and the married men who have not their wives with 


them, always encamp together at some distance from the camps of the married 
men. 
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the night before some miles away down the river, and now 
being led by their Bullawangs, followed up the winding bed of 
the creek in single file, and out of sight, until within a hundred — 
yards of where the mothers stood. As they came up, each 
woman stooped to drink, and herson splashed the water over her 
with a stick which he heldin hishand. She, appearing enraged, 
filled her mouth with water several times, and spirted it over 
his face and head. The novices then walked off to the young 
men’s camp, and the women went to their own. One of them 
was crying at the loss of her son. 

Though the “ Water Ceremony” ends the Jeraeil, it does not 
terminate the probation which the youths have to undergo. 
They must spend a time, which may be of months’ duration, 
away from their friends under the charge of their Bullawangs in 
the bush. In short, they must remain away gaining their own 
living, learning lessons of self-control and being instructed in 
the manly duties of the Kurnai, until the old men are satisfied 
that they are sufficiently broken in to obedience, and may be 
trusted to return to thecommunity. In the present instance the 
old men had determined at the Jeraeil that the novices should 
remain at least a month away, for the reason that, as they 
expressed it, having been so much with the whites, the lads had 
“gone wild.” However, I have heard since that they relented, 
and permitted the youths to return at an earlier date. Under 
the strict rules of the olden time this would not have been the 
case. An old man said to me, “It is not much use forbiddi 
them to eat things. They can get plenty of food—the inal 
has nothing to do with beef and damper.” 


Notes suggested by a comparison of the Kurnai Jeraeil with the 
Kuringal of the Murring. 


It was very interesting to note the similarities and the 
differences between the Jeraeil and those initiation ceremonies 
of which the Kuringal is the type. The Jeraeil is held for the 
purpose of endowing the youths of the tribe with the privileges 
of manhood, and of laying upon them its duties. This is the 
case with the Kuringal also; and in the Kurnai tribe, as in the 
Murring, it is the local organisation which not only conducts 
the ceremonies, but also calls the assembly. As far as I can 
learn, it has always been the case with the Kurnai that the 
Jeraeil has been called together either by one of the two clans 
which occupy the north-eastern half of the country, or by one of 
the two which occupy the south-western half. In other words, 
leaving out of the account the unqualified Krauatun clan— 
one moiety of the tribe has invited the other to attend. Moreover, 
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each moiety has initiated the youths of the other. This was the 
case with the Coast Murring also. But, on comparing the 
Birbung of the Wirddjeri tribe (New South Wales) a distinction 
becomes evident, not in principle but in detail, consequent upon 
the complete social organisation into class-divisions and totems 
which that tribe still has in addition to its local organisation 
and which is more or less decadent in both the Kurnai and 
the Murring. The Burbung, as I have elsewhere stated, was 
called together by that totem to which the principal headman 
belonged. On this view we see that the primary class-division 
to which the totem in question belongs is, in fact, the moiety of 
the community which in this case calls together the entire 
community for the initiation ; and it is the second moiety— 
that is to say, the other primary class-division—which attends. 
Finally, in this case, the initiation is carried out by the men who 
represent the local organisation, and it only requires the class 
and totemic divisions to die out for the local organisation 
prominently, and indeed necessarily, to take the control of all 
tribal affairs. 

The Jeraeil and the Kuringal resemble each other in being 
intended to impress upon the youths a sense of responsibility 
as men, to implant in them by means of impressive ceremonies 
the feeling of obedience to the old men, and to the tribal moral 
code of which they are the depositories, and to ensure that, 
before the youth is permitted to take his place in the community, 
join in the councils, and marry, he shall be possessed of those 
qualifications which will enable him to act for the common 
welfare, and not only to support himself and a wife and family, 
but also to contribute a fair share to the general stock of food, 
to which his relatives are entitled in common with himself. 

The differences between the Jeraeil and the Kuringal are 
mainly in the details by which the principles underlying the 
initiation ceremonies are worked out. With the Kurnai, the 
headman was not, as with the Coast Murring, almost necessarily 
the head wizard also. Indeed, as I have already noted, the 
Kurnai Wizard was either, as the Birra-ark, a harmless bard, 
seer, and spirit medium, or as the Mulla-mullung, a disease- 
producing or a healing doctor; but in neither character was he 
necessarily the headman. This may perhaps go to explain why 
the Kurnai Jeraeil is wanting in those remarkable magic dances 
and performances which are so marked a feature in the Kuringal 
of the Murring. 

Both ceremonies mark the separation of the youth from his 
mother’s control. With the Kurnai it is true the women take 
part in the ceremonies, with the exception of the “central 
mysteries ;” but the renunciation by the boy of the companion- 
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ship of his sister, and of his mother who is with her at the Dura 
rite, together with the renunciation by the mother of her 
former control over her son by the Water Ceremony, shows very 
clearly what has been the intention of those who originally 
constructed the ceremonies. 

In all the initiations the intention of the food rules seems 
clear to me. The novice is placed, while surrounded with 
plenty, in a position of actual scarcity ; and his feelings of self- 
restraint and of self-reliance are called forth under the stimulus 
of future reward, and the dread of supernatural punishments of 
whose reality he has not the faintest doubt. 

I doubt if there is any rule of conduct under which the 
novice is placed which is not directly intended to some end 
beneficial to the community, or believed to be so. The rule as 
to keeping far from even the shadow of a woman, is clearly 
intended to prevent, by supernatural terrors, any interference 
with women, which, as “Love laughs at locksmiths,” the old 
men knew well not even the dread of the spear or the waddy 
would suffice to prevent.’ 

Perhaps the most interesting comparison between the Jeraeil 
and the initiations of those tribes which I treated in my former 
paper, arises out of the secret beliefs which are imparted to the 
young men on these occasions. The attributes and powers of 
Mungan-ngaur are precisely those of Daramulun, and of Baiame, 
who also are called “our Father” by the tribes believing in them. 
The attributes of these Supreme beings are those of unbounded 
power, including, of course, the most potent magic, which is 
imparted by them to the wizards; the power of “ doing anything 
and going everywhere,” and of seeing all that is done by the 
tribesmen. Correlated with these is the power and the will to 
punish for breaches of the tribal laws. In all these instances the 
Great Father of the tribe, who was once on earth, and now lives 
in the sky, is rather the beneficent father, and the kindly, 
though severe, headinan of the whole tribe—of men on earth 
and of “ghosts” in the sky—than the malevolent wizard, such 
as are other of the supernatural beings believed in by the 
Australian blacks.2 It is also very interesting, and perhaps 
indicative of great antiquity, that this identical belief forms 
part of the central mysteries of the initiations of a tribe so 
isolated as the Kurnai, as well as of those of tribes which had free 
communication one with another. It must be remembered that 
none participated in the Jeraeil but Kurnai. 


1 An additional motive for these rules is evidently the advantage which the 
old men reap from them. 

2 When I wrote of Brewin in my paper on “ Some Australian Beliefs ” (p. 10), 
I was not aware of the doctrines as to Mungan-ngaur. These the Kurnai care- 
fully concealed from me until I learnt them at the Jeraeil. 
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Decadence of Initiation Ceremonies in other Victorian Tribes, 


When writing formerly of the Australian initiations, I said 
that I had been able to obtain very little information as to those 
of the tribes of the western and northern parts of Victoria. 
Since then, however, I have been to some extent more successful, 
and I have subjoined the main facts for comparison with the 
Jeraeil and the Kuringal. 

Two old men, who were not Kurnai, accompanied me to the 
Jeracil, and were permitted to witness the ceremonies, though 
not actually to take part in them, one of them being the “ tribal 
mother’s brother” of a Kurnai man. One of them is of the 
Woiworung tribe of the Yarra River, and the other belongs to 
the Thagun-wérung’ of the Upper Campaspe. These men, after 
witnessing the Jeraeil, gave me a description of the analogous 
ceremonies in their own tribes, and in those also which once 
occupied the Western Port district between Melbourne and 
Gippsland.? 

In the Woiworung country the ceremony was called Jibauk. 
When a boy was about ten or twelve years of age—when his 
whiskers began to grow—his parents, or his relatives, or the 
people in the camp, would think it only decent and proper that 
he should no longer run about naked. On some day, which had 
been fixed, his Giritch, or his Kangiin,*® would tell him that he 
must be made Jibauk. The boy, being covered up with a rug 
drawn over his head, was taken from the camp for some little 
distance to the place where he was to be “made a young man.” 
But, before this time, his parents sent him to live in the “ young 
men’s camp.” On his arrival at the Jibauk camp, he and the 
other boys who were to be made young men were prepared by 
their Guritch. A bough-yard, or breakwind, was made at a 
distance of some three hundred yards from the main camp, and 
a large fire was lighted in front of it. The boy being naked was 
clothed with as many of the men’s belts and kilts as could be 
collected in the camp—so many sometimes that he was com- 
pletely covered with a mass of them from the waist down. His 
hair was then cut quite close, excepting a ridge left like a cocks- 
comb across his head from front to back. His head, face, neck, 
and shoulders were plastered with a thick coat of mud. A 
band of white pipeclay was painted across his face from ear to 


1 Thagun=no. In this dialect the extreme frequency of the sound ¢h, as in 
“the,” gives it, when spoken, @ curious lisping sound. It is, however, only a 
variation of Woiworung. 

2 According to these men, the ceremonies which they described as Jibauk were 
common to the tribes living between Melbourne, Geelong, Bacchus Marsh, 
Castlemaine, Sandhurst, Murchison, and Benalla. 

* Guritch =sister’s husband, or wife’s brother. Kangun=mother’s brother. 
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ear, and another from his belt at the back, over his head, down 
the face and chest to the belt in front. He carried a bag slung 
round his neck, and in it he had a live opossum which he had 
caught, and from which he had plucked fhe fur as if for cooking. 
He never moved away from the Jibauk place without this bag 
containing the opossum and a fire-stick. When the opossum 
died, he had to go away and catch another to replace it. The 
Jibauks were not allowed any clothing other than the kilts, and 
they slept round the fire by the bough enclosure. All the 
young men of the encampment, together with the guardians of 
the Jibauk, kept them company. The lads obtained their food 
by going the rounds of the camps in company with the Guritch ; 
and, opening their bags, they said to the people they called 
upon, “Have you anything to put in here?” The food thus 
procured was all they got, and it was not much. 

When the boy’s hair had grown about two inches in length 
his probation was over. The Jibauk camp was now shifted on 
successive days nearer and nearer to the main camp, until it 
was quite close. During this time each Guritch had been 
preparing an opossum rug, which he now gave to the boy under 
his charge ; who, being dressed in the full male costume, was 
led by his guardian to the married men’s camps successively, 
where he was received with expressions of rejoicing. The 
Jibauk was thus introduced to the community in the character 
of aman. Several evenings of singing and dancing finished the 
ceremony. 

The Jibauk was not during this time specially instructed in 
the tribal laws and beliefs, because this was done previously by 
the father, or father’s brother, but he was told what animals he 
might or might not eat. The forbidden food included emu, 
black duck, musk duck, flying tuan, iguana, porcupine. He 
might eat the common opossum, the ringtail opossum, bandi- 
coot, wallaby, kangaroo, wombat, native bear, swan, teal, and 
all fish. From time to time the young man was made free of 
the forbidden food by having a piece of the cooked meat given 
him to eat.? 

In the Western Port district the equivalent of the Jibauk was 
called Talangiin. All that was done was this: The boy was 
taken by some of the men, who dressed him in the male attire, 
and he was made free of the forbidden food animals as soon 
as the men could catch them. There were no cther ceremonies 
of initiation of any kind. 

These statements were made to me by the tavo old men 


1 See “Notes on some Australian Beliefs,”’ p.9. ‘“ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” 
November, 1883. 


? Sometimes the meat was handed to him on the point of a stick. 
VOL. XIV. Z 
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before mentioned, the survivors of the Melbourne and the 
Campaspe tribes." I found them to be trustworthy in state- 
ments which I could check by other information, and I think 
that their accounts of the Jibauk and Talangun may be relied 
upon. The fact that in the Western Port district, the bull- 
roarer, which is elsewhere regarded with reverential awe, was a 
child’s plaything, seems to be strong corroboration of the state- 
ment that the tribes there had no secret rites of initiation.? 

The only further information which I have hitherto been able 
to obtain as to the initiation of any other Victorian tribe relates _ 
to the Wotjo-balluk of the Lower Wimmera River.’ This 
tribe, which, together with other allied tribes, formed what I 
may call a “nation,” extended over a great part of North 
Western Victoria, but not quite as far as the Murray River. 
The Wotjo-balluk, according to the information given me by 
two men independently of each other, had no ceremonies of 
initiation beyond what I am about to describe. The boy, at 
the age of puberty, was “caught,” as both my informants put it, 
by his Ganitch,* who took him to his own camp. He there 
seated him before a large fire, tied kangaroo sinews tightly 
round his upper arm, and rubbed him all over with grease and 
red ochre. He then dressed him in full male costume. For 
several months the boy was kept and instructed by his Ganitch, 
who also during this time waited upon him in everything, 
providing him with food, and even carrying him on his shoulders 
when he went from the camp. 

The absence of initiation ceremonies in this tribe is brought 
into view by the fact that some of the men of that section of 
the tribe to which my oldest informant belonged intermarried 
with the Murray River tribes, and occasionally attended their 
initiations. My informant, who belonged to near Lake Hind- 
marsh, gave me an account of the Pirpung (initiation) of the 
Tatathi tribe, which he had attended, and which was substan- 
tially the same as the Kuringal already described by me. 

Judging from my present information, it seems that Umbara, 
the bard of the Coast Murring, was right when, spreading his 
hands out as describing the course of the Murray River, he said 
“On this side (the right hand) the Kuringal goes all the way, 


! Berak, the Woiworung man, remembered seeing Buckley, the “‘ wild white 
man,” before Port Philip was settled. 

? In reading Buckley’s narrative, as recorded by Morgan, I have felt surprise 
that there should be no mention of ceremonies such as the Jeraeil or Kuringal. 
This appeared to me remarkable, because Buckley, as the reincarnated Murran- 
gurk, would be one of the initiated. The account of the Jibauk, now given by 
Berak, suggests that the tribes with whom Buckley lived did not, any more 
than the Woiworung, possess secret ceremonies of initiation. 

Wotjo=man, balluk = people. 

* Ganitch <sister’s husband, or wife’s brother. 
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but on this side (the left hand) there is nothing.” Compared 
with the highly dramatic and impressive ceremonies of the 
Kuringal (or Burbung) those of the Jeraeil are poor in effect, 
while the Yarra, Campaspe, and Wimmera tribes seem to have 
possessed no more than the remains of former more complete 
ceremonies. The opinion which I have formed, after consider- 
ing all the evidence now before me, is that the tribes in Victoria 
had in a great measure lost the initiation ceremonies, and that 
the Kurnai Jeraeil was in a state of decay. That such cere- 
monies may be totally lost is proved by the fact that the 
Krauatun clan of the Kurnai neither has any of its own, nor 
participates in those of the other Kurnai clans. . 

Thus far, I am not able to offer any satisfactory reason for 
the loss of such ceremonies. Looking at that part of the 
Australian field covered by the tribes dealt with in this paper, 
and in my former memoir on the Kuringal of the Murring, the 
temptation is strong to attribute it to the advance into agnation 
and the consequent decay of the class divisions. The Victorian 
tribes, as a whole, were in this advanced state, while those on 
the northern side of the Murray River had still a vigorous 
social organisation in classes with uterine descent. But, taking 
a wider view of the whole field of evidence, this suggestion 
loses its strength; for I find that initiation ceremonies of very 
full character occur in Queensland among tribes who have 
marked agnatic features with (as far as I can yet ascertain) 
a total absence of class-divisions and totems. 


Discussion. 


Mrs. Carey-Hopson remarked that the ‘“Bull-roarer” of | 
Australia seemed to her to have its representative in the instrument 
called “ Nodiwu”’ in use among the Amakosa Kafirs of South 
Africa. She was not able to discover that it held any significant 

lace in the rites of initiation, but she had, while riding in Kaffir- 
and, seen in the near distance a party of whitened ‘‘ Abak-wéta,” 
and distinctly noticed that one of them was creating a loud buzzing 
noise by rapidly whirling some small instrument above his head, 
and this she took to be identical with the Nodiwu. 
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JANUARY 13TH, 1885. 


Professor W. H. Ftower, LL.D., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The Minutes of the last meeting were read and signed. 


The following presents were announced, and thanks voted to 
the respective donors :— 


For THe Liprary. 


From His Highness Prince Rotanp Bonaparte.—Les Habitants de 
Suriname. A collection of Ethnological photographs. 

From Apmirat F. S. Tremietr.—Fouilles Faites 4 Carnac. Par 
James Miln. 

From Prorgessor Acassiz.—Annual Report of the Curator of the 
Museum of Zoology at Harvard College for 1883-4. 

From the Director or THE United States Survey.— 
Mineral Resources of the United States. By Albert Williams, 


un. 

From the Stare Boarp or Heatts, Massacuvusetts.—Fifth Annual 
Report. 

From the AvrHor.—On some Curious Excavations in the Isle of 
Portland. By T. V. Holmes, F.G.S. 

— Stechiological Medicine, and its applications to Diseases of 
the Lungsand otherorgans. By John Francis Churchill, M.D. 

Eléments d’Anthropologie Générale. Par le Dr. Paul 

Topinard. 

Eléments d’Anthropologie. Par Alphonse Cels. 

— Un Dépot de Fléches 4 Tranchant Transversal dans les Stations 
du Petit-Morin. Par M. le Baron de Baye. 

— State Measures for the Direct Prevention of Poverty, War, 
and Pestilence. By a Doctor of Medicine. 

On Yoden, a medieval site between Castle Eden and Easing- 

ton. By Robert Morton Middleton, jun., F.L.S., F.Z.S. 

—— The Higher Branch of Science; or, Materialism refuted by 
Facts. By H. J. Brown. 

—— Sur une Méthode & suivre dans les Etudes Préhistoriques. 
By Eugéne van Overloop. 

— Documents pour servir a l’Anthropologie dela Babylonie. 
Par Dr. E.-T. Hamy. 

From the Deutscue GEsELtscHart FUk ANTHROPOLOGIE.—Archiv fiir 
Anthropologie. Band XV, Part 4. 

Correspondenz-Blatt. October, 1884. 

From the Acapvemy.—Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei. 
Vol. VIII, Fas. 16. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 


delphia. Parts 1, 2, 1884. 
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From the Assoctation.—Proceedings of the Geologists’ Association. 
No. 7, 1884. 
Journal of the Royal Historical and Archeological Association 
of Ireland. No. 38, April, 1884. 

From the Cuvs. —Proceedings of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ 
Club. Vol. X, No. 2 

From the Society —Balletia de la Société de Borda, Dax. No. 4, 
1884. 

—— Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society. January, 

1885. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries. Vol. X, No. 1. 

Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Nos. 8, 9, 

1884. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. No. 260. 

Journal of the Society of Arts. Nos. 1673-1677, and Index to 
Vols. XXT to XXX. 

From the Eprror.—The American Antiquarian. Vol. VI, No. 6. 

Journal of Mental Science. No. 132. 

-—-- Revue d’Ethnographie. No. 5, 1884. 

— “Nature.” Nos. 789-793. 

Revue Scientifique. Tom. XXXIV, Nos. 24-26; Tom. 

XXXV, Nos. 1, 2. 

— Revue Politique. Tom. XXXIV, Nos. 24-26; Tom. XXXV, 
Nos. 1, 2. 

—— The Illustrated Science Monthly. No. 14. 

— Science. Nos. 95-98; and Almanac for 1885. 


The election of Dr. DANrEL Wiuson, of Toronto, as an 
honorary member, and of W. E. Darwin, Esq., and Mons. A. 
ROUFFIGNAC as ordinary members, was announced. 


Professor FLOWER exhibited a photograph of a “ tailed” boy 
from Saigon, presented by Dr. Norman Moore. 

Professor THANE and Mr. OLDFIELD THOMAS made some 
remarks on this photograph. 


Dr. J. G. Garson exhibited some composite photographs of 
skulls taken by Mr. Arthur Thomson. 

Mr. Gauron, in reference to this exhibition, expressed much 
pleasure at his method of composite photography having been 
adopted both by Mr. Thomson and by Dr. Billings for the deter- 
mination of typical forms of skulls. At the same time, he was 
bound to remark that that particular adaptation of the method 
‘was a severe strain on its powers, inasmuch as the feature to be 
determined was the outline of a large object occupying the outer 
edge of the plate, in which misfits were necessarily much more 
conspicuous than they were in the eyes, nose, and mouth of portraits, 
which were situated near together in the centre of the plate. 
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The following paper was then read by the author :— 


Account of a COLLECTION of HumAN SKULLS from TorRES 
Srrairs. By Tuomas, F.Z.S., M.A.I., Natural 
Museum. 


(With Pruates XIV anp XV.] 


THE present fine collection of crania from Torres Straits was 
obtained in Jervis Island, in the western part of the Straits, 
the Rev. S$. MacFarlane, a missionary whose name is ‘el 
known in connection with natural history collecting, and from 
whom we may yet hope to receive many more accessions to our 
knowledge of the inhabitants of the region in which he labours. 
The following is his account of the origin of the collection :— 

“The skulls are from the sacred house of the Jervis Islanders, 
which is situated on an islet close by. They are all the 
skulls of enemies from the neighbouring Banks, Mulgrave and 
Dauan Islands, the last named being close to New Guinea. 
The habit of these skull-hunters being to fall upon an unfortunate 
man and his wife whilst out fishing, or upon a poor defenceless 
woman who had gone to her plantation for food, will account for 
the full proportion of female skulls amongst the collection. 

“The natives of Jervis, Banks and Mulgrave Islands are in 
appearance much like Australians. 

“ The skulls are preserved by being ow with a peculiar kind 
of earth, obtained from Laibai and New Guinea, from fresh 
water swamps; itis of a light colour until burnt, when it becomes 
bright red.” 

In all, the collection consists of 49 crania, a number which, 
even when reduced to 38, owing to some being immature and 
others of doubtful sex, is still sufficient to give the resulting 
average measurements ‘and indices a considerable value for the 
definition of the cranial characters of the low Australioid natives 
of the Torres Straits Islands. 

Of the 49 skulls 7 are young, the basilar suture not having 
closed ; 19 appear to be males, 19 females, and 4 are of doubtful 
sex. There are also with the crania 82 mandibles, evidently 
belonging to the same series, but which can in but very few 
instances, owing to their want of teeth, be referred to their proper 
crania. 

The skulls, as noticed by Mr. MacFarlane, have all been 
painted a deep vermilion colour, which comes off upon handling 
in the form of a fine red powder. One, of doubtful sex, has an 
artificial wooden nose, and several others have evidently but 
recently lost similar appendages. It is unfortunate that nearly 
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all have lost the greater part of their teeth, none having incisors, 
and only 8 out of the 42 adult skulls being available for 
Professor Flower’s dental index, taken on the premolars and 
molars combined. . 

On the whole, although differing considerably among him 
selves, the skulls are markedly Melanesian and even Australian 
in type, being characterised by their long, narrow, and rather low 
brain-cases, low orbits, heavy, frowning brow-ridges, short and 
little prominent nasal-bones, small nasal spines, long palates, 
large teeth, and considerable prognathism. This last character, 
in fact, is so strongly marked that their gnathic index much 
exceeds that of any other race in the world of which it has been 
recorded. On the other hand, these skulls“have comparatively 
narrow noses, their average nasal index being some 2 or 3 per 
cent. lower than those of such pure races as the Fijians, 
Australians or Tasmanians. This difference is perhaps partly 
due to the slight admixture of Polynesian blood which is known 
to have taken place in this region. Indeed, one skull, Male 
No. 19, shows so many strictly Polynesian characters that I have 
thought it better to exclude it from the general averages, although 
that it is not a pure Polynesian is shown by its well-marked 
prognathism, a point in which the Polynesian element seems 
in no way to have affected any of the skulls. 

The majority of the skulls are quite of normal shape, but five 
of the male skulls, among which is the one of Polynesian type, 
just referred to, have undergone considerable occipital flattening, 
probably owing to sleeping on a hard wooden pillow. These 
distorted crania have heen omitted from such averages as refer 
to the shape and size of the brain case, but have been included 
in the facial averages and indices. 

Wormian bones are both few and small, while epipterics are 

resent on one or both sides of 9 of the 42 adult skulls. 
The squamosal articulates with the frontal in 4 males, 5 females, 
2 of doubtful sex and 1 young, making a total of 12 out 
of 49. One skull only, Male No. 18, is metopic. Female 
No. 27 has a well-marked interparietal bone. Inia as a whole 
are small, especially when contrasted with the heavy and 
prominent transverse occipital ridges. 

Passing to the various cranial Measurements and indices in 
detail, we find first that the capacity of the brain-case averages as 
follows :— 

the female average being 88°4 per cent. of that of the males 
The extremes are—Maxima, ¢ 1591, 9 1447, and Minima ¢ 
1245 and 9 984. The Polynesian male skull, No. 19, has a 
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capacity of 1614 c. cm., nearly 200 above the average, and 23 
above the highest of the true Melanesian males. 

The cephalic index shows that the skulls are as a whole 
markedly dolichocephalic, the averages being— 

Both sexes (33) 69°4. 

This index is lower than any in Broca’s long list,’ but is 
surpassed by that of the pure-blooded “Kai-Colo” Fijians, as 
given by Professor Flower, who have an index of only 65°6, as 
recalculated on the glabello-occipital length, to correspond to 
the present and more usual manner of taking the index. 

Male skull No. 1 has an index of 61:9, that of the narrowest 
headed Fijian being 61°6. The lowest female index is 64°7 in 
No. 25. On the other hand, the highest normal indices are 
3 74:0 and 9 75°9. The male, more or less Polynesian skull 
No. 19, has an index of 81:2, and the four skulls showing 
occipital flattening have indices ranging from 749 to 81:8. 
The actual average greatest breadth is only 127 mm., that of the 


Fijians being 125°8, and the lowest in Broca’s list,® that of 18 
Hottentots, being 130-0. 


Altitudinal index :— 


Both sexes (33) 71'8, 
which is 103-4 p.c. of the average cephalic index. 
The fronto-zygomatic index,’ in which the bi-zygomatic breadth 
is taken as 100, and the index formed by the stephanic breadth, 
is as follows :— 


ones 


This represents a highly pheenozygous type of skull, since in 
all skulls with indices below 90, the zygomata may be seen 
beyond the brain case, when the skull is held out at arm’s 
length. It is interesting to notice the striking difference 
between the males and females, a difference evidently owing to 
the greater development in the former of the masticating 


! “Review d’Anthrop.,” vol. i, p. 385, 1872. 

2 “ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. x, p. 157, 1880. 

3 “ Bull. Soc. d’Anthrop.,” (3) vol. ii, p. 806. 

4 Cf., Topinard “ Elém. d’Anthrop. Gen.” p. 934, 1885, and Garson “ Journ. 


_ Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. xiii, p. 390, 1884. I should have preferred to take this index 


with the stephanie breadth as a base, the bi-zygomatic breadth forming the 
index ; but M. Topinard has indexed such a large numbef of skulls, and has 
obtained such important results, both from this index itself, and from the rela- 
tion it bears to another obtained by a comparison between the bi-goniaic and bi- 


zygomatic breadths, that it would now be inadvisable to reverse the method of 
taking the index. 
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muscles connected with the zygoma. Some instances in other 
races of this index, taken by Professor Topinard, are as follows :—- 
$ Parisians (117) 90°7; Australians (55) 81°3; New Caledonians (70) 77°2. 

g ” (83) 91°7 ; ” (23) 86°8 ; 9” (10) 79°7. 

The orbits, as in all the Melanesian races, show very markedly 
the differences between the sexes, the indices being— 

Both sexes (87) 80°2. 

In the males the orbits are long and low, and have enormously 
thickened brow ridges, and their index is exceedingly microseme, 
being lower by no less than nearly 10 per cent. than the Fijians, 
and by 2 per cent. than the male Tasmanians recorded in 
Professor Flower’s catalogue. Broca’s measurements are taken 
in such a manner as to slightly reduce the resulting indices, but 
nevertheless no index given by him equals the present, his four 
lowest being—9 Guanches of Teneriffe 76:5, 5 Tasmanians 78°3, 
10 Australians 78°8, and 22 New Caledonians 78°9.? 

In the females the orbits are comparatively high and rounded, 
though some of the skulls have indices as low as many of the 
- males. Their average index (85°4) shows an increase of no less 
than 10°8 per cent. on that of the males, a fact necessitating a 
modification of Broca’s statement that the female index never 
surpasses that of the males by more than 4°3 per cent., and 
showing, at least in the lower races, that characters founded on 
the orbital index are almost worthless unless sex is taken 
account of. The sexual difference in the case of Professor 
Flower’s Fijians was 6°5 per cent. 

Passing to the highly important nasal index we find it a 
follows :— 

9 Both sexes 53°9. 

This index, perhaps owing to an admixture of Polynesian 
blood, is decidedly lower on the average than is usual among 
pure Melanesian races. The breath of the nose among the 
present series varies, however, more than any other character, 
some, ¢g., Male No. 1, attaining the high index of 62°3, and 
Female No. 34, 62°5, while others are as low as 47:1(¢ No. 18) 
and 45°8 (Q No. 20), not to speak of the more distinctly Poly- 
nesian skull g No. 19, which has an index of only 40°0. The 
females are, as a whole, in this character as in many of the 
others, both more uniform and more markedly Melanesian than 
the males. Throughout the series the form of the lower margin 
of the nasal aperture is of the low simian type described by 
Professor Flower as occurring in the Fijians, and so characteristic 


1 Cat. Coll. Surg., vol. i, p. 255, 1879. 
2 C. R. Ass. Frang. Lilli., p. 693, 1874. 
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of the lowest races of man. Without exception, the ridge present 
in the white races at the lower edge of the opening is quite 
effaced, and the floor of the nasal chamber passes insensibly 
into the anterior surface of the alveolar process, On this 
account I have been quite unable to take with any satisfaction 
the usual measurement “height of alveolus,” owing to the 
impossibility of finding the upper measuring point. In fact, in 
many of the skulls the measurement would be rather the length 
of alveolus, owing to the extreme forward projection of the 
jaws. From the useful measurement “Naso-alveolar height 
of face,” however, the alveolar height can be approximately 
calculated by subtracting from it the height of the nose. 

The nasal bones are short, rounded in front, and broad below. 
Their breadth at the nasion is very variable, being in some 
nearly as much as at their lower edge, and in others only four 
or five millimetres. One skull, g No.1, has nasals only 13 mm. 
in length along the suture, the rest averaging from 17 to 20. 
The nasal spine is always feebly developed, either Nos. 1 or 2 
of Broca’s scale scarcely ever equalling No. 3. 

Naso-malar index.— 

The relative anterior projection of the nasion and central line 
of the face as compared to the external margin of the orbit has 
always been recognised as an important racial character, although 
but few attempts have been made to estimate it accurately. 
For this purpose Professor Flower has invented the “naso- 
malar angle,’ which would express the relation most satis- 
factorily if it could always be taken with accuracy and in the 
same manner by different observers ; but unfortunately this is not 
the case, as with the utmost care different measurements of the 
very same skull vary very considerably, owing to slight differences 
in the manner of holding the goniometer and the difficulty of 
always placing its limb on the same spots on the malars. 

I purpose now, therefore, as has been done in several other 
cases lately, to substitute for this angle, which necessitates the 
use of a goniometer, a numerical index, which will, I believe, 
show with very considerable accuracy the projection of the 
nasion beyond the malars, and will at the same time obviate 
the use of another instrument in addition to the ordinary 
sliding compass and measuring tape. 

The basis of the index is as follows :— 

If a horizontal section of a skull be made in the plane of 
the nasion, we obtain three points—n the nasion (or more 
often the point described below’), and m and m’, the most 
posterior points on the anterior surface of the outer edge of 


? “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,”’ vol. ix, p. 117 and vol. x, p. 160. 


2 The most posterior point on the bridge of the nose, generally from 2 to 
4 mm. below the actual nasion. 
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the orbits, whose relations are somewhat as in this figure, and it 
is the prominence forward of v in front of the line m m’ which 


DIAGRAMMATIC HORIZONTAL SECTION OF A SKULL IN THE PLANE OF THE NASION. 
n, nasion. m ” m’, naso-malar line. m m’, bi-malar line. 


we wish to estimate. By measuring therefore the line m n m’, 
which might be called the naso-malar line, and comparing it to 
the length of the line m m’ (the bi-malar line), the latter being 
taken as 100, we obtain an index which expresses the projection 
very accurately, and which is easily taken with precision. The 
exact method used is described below.* 

The following are some exampies of this “naso-malar” index :— 


7 Gorillas .. 103°0 -- (Range 101°7—103°8) 
9 Mongols .. ° 105°9 (  105°1—106°9) 
9 Timor Laut Malays 107°4 »  104°4—109°5) 
5 Andamanese oe 107°5 oe »  105°5—108°6) 
25 West African Negroes .. 108°5 106°1—113°3) 
35 Torres Straits Islanders .. »  106°1—112°0) 
16 Caucasians 1111 oe »  109°1—114°2) 


' First make a pencil dot on the most posterior point on the front surface 
of the outer edge of each orbit, this point being usually from 2 to 4 mm. 
below the fronto-malar suture. Then for the first or “naso-malar” breadth 
take with a steel tape the distance from one dot to the other over the bridge of 
the nose, the tape being allowed to pass naturally over the lowest and most 
posterior point of the central nasal line, without reference to whether it is 
actually over the nasion itself, or, as occurs in most skulls, over the nasal bones 
a few millimetres below the nasion. For the second, or “ bi-malar breadth,” 
measure with the sliding compasses the distance between the same two points in 
a direct line, taking great care that the two measurements are from exactly the 
same points, the actual position of the points being of comparatively small 
importance. The index is then obtained from the two measurements in the 
Naso-malar line x 100 


Bi-malar line. 


usual way, the formula being 


This index can also be easily obtained in the living subject, with a very near 
approach to accuracy, the bi-malar breadth being taken in the same way as on 
the skull, while for the naso-malar line it is only necessary to measure with 
compasses the distance from either of the outer edges of the orbit to a spot in 
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From this table, based though it is on rather insufficient 
materials, may be plainly seen the comparative flatness of face 
in the pure Mongols, approaching that of the anthropoid apes; 
the close relation of the African to the Melanesian negroes, and 
the long interval which separates the Caucasians in this respect 
from all the lower races. . 

Individual skulls or races having indices below 107°5, might 
be called platyopic or flat faced; from 107°5 to 110:0, mesopic ; 
and above 110°0, pro-opic. 

With regard to the influence of sex upon the index, one finds, 
as might have been expected in a low race like the present, that 
the males have a slightly higher index than the females, owing 
to the greater thickness of their nasal bones. Of the Torres 
Straits Islanders the indices are as follows :— 

} Both sexes (85) 108-7 (106'1 to 1120). 

A difference of 0°4 per cent. in favour of the males. In the 
same way the greater thickness of the nasal bones is possibly 
the chief cause of the slightly higher index (by 0:2 per cent.) of 
the Melanesian as compared to the African negroes, the essential 
relations of the cheek bones to the central line of the face 
appearing to be about the same in both. 

The form of the palate is naturally of a remarkably low and 
simian type, the maxillary index, taken in the manner recom- 
mended by Professor Flower,' from the relative external length 
and width of the jaw, being only 

} Both sexes (33) 105-4, 

which is no less than 6 per cent. below that of the Fijians, 
12 below that of the English, and 19 below that of the Esqui- 
maux referred to by Professor Flower. Three skulls (2 ¢ and 
1 Q) have indices below 100, one of them, No. 1, having the 
extraordinary index of 92:9, no other below %7 having ever yet 
been recorded. Five skulls (1 g and 4 Q) have the length and 
width equal, and in all the palates are, judging by the eye, ofa 
remarkably long and hypsiloid form. 

Passing to the highly important character of gnathism, or the 
position of the upper jaw in relation to the cranium, we find that 
the present race is, so far as is known at present, considerably 
the most prognathous in the whole world, the gnathic index” being 


8 (18) 1065 
(19) 107-7 Both sexes (37) 1071. 


the centre of the bridge of the nose, and to double the result. Six living 
English males measured in this way have an average of 114°4, which is just 
about what one would expect to result were the index taken on their skulls. 

1 “Journ. Anthrop. Inst.,” vol. x, p. 161. 


2 Flower, “Jcurn. Anthrop. Inst.,” vel. ix, p. 119, ard vol. x, p. 163. 
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That these figures represent a most extraordinary degree of 

rognathism will be seen by examining the list given in Professor 

Flower’s catalogue of the skulls in the College of Surgeons 
(p. 255) where the highest indices are :— 

9 Fijians, 103°2; 11 Tasmanians, 103°3; 58 “other Melane- 
sians,” 103°4; 51 Australians, 103°6; and 36 African negroes, 
104°4; so that the index of no other race approaches within 
nearly 3 per cent. of that of these Torres Straits Islanders, while 
those of the five groups mentioned are all within 1-2 per cent. 
of each other. The present series being a fairly large and 
representative one, half males and half females, the two last 
indices show that prognathism and extreme length of palate are 
by far the most striking characteristics of these Islanders. No 
less than 6 individual gnathic indices exceed 110°0, the highest 
male being No. 9, 1121, and the highest female No. 38, 113:2. 
These two indices are only exceeded by that of one male 
African negro in the large collection of the College of Surgeons 
(No. 1228—114°8), and are not equalled by any of the Melan- 
esians in the same collection. 

Following out for the present race a suggestion made b 
Professor Flower (“ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.” vol. x, p. 165), I have 
placed at the bottom of Table 2 all the measurements, both male 
and female, reduced to terms of their respective “ cranio-facial 
axes,” formed by the basi-nasal line, No. 21 of the tables of 
measurements. These are so arranged as to be easily comparable 
with one another and with the terms deduced by Professor 
Flower from the Fijian and Andamanese skulls described by 
him. The resulting numbers show in a remarkably clear 
manner the variations in size and form between the several 
series, the differences in height, length, proportion of nose 
and projection of jaw between the Torres Straits Islanders and 
the other races mentioned being especially noticeable. In fact, 
all the proportions of the skulls seem to be most fully brought 
out by this excellent method of investigation, which it is to be 
hoped will be utilized in future by all authors giving measure- 
ments of series of skulls; we shall thus gradually obtain many 
sets of numbers showing, in the simplest and most satisfactory 
way, the various cranial proportions of their respective races. 

Of individual skulls, one only particularly claims our attention, 
namely ¢ No. 1, which has already been referred to as presenti 
exceptionally low characters, and which has therefore been figu 
in Plates XIV and XV. In most human skulls the different 
characters are present in varying degrees, their general average 
characterizing the race, but in this skull all the marks of de- 
gradism are present in an exaggerated degree. It is exceedingly 
dolichocephalic (61-9), flat sided, with a very prominent occipital 
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region; the forehead is low and receding, the brow ridges are 
enormously thick and overhanging, almost excelling the largest 
No. 4, in Broca’s scale of glabelle ; the orbits are remarkably 
broad and low (index 67:5, the lowest in the College of Surgeons 
catalogue being 71°4 in a Tasmanian), chiefly owing, of course, 
to the downward development of the brow ridges; the nasal 


bones are unusually short and little prominent, the nasal aperture 


is low and broad (index 62°2), and its lower margin is produced 


‘into two broad rounded channels, leading forward nearly 


horizontally towards the alveolar surface. The nasal spine is 
reduced to Broca’s No. 1, which is almost ni/. The jaw itself is 
massive, and produced horizontally forward, the gnathic index 


‘being 111°1, and that showing the shape of the palate 92°9. 


The teeth are unfortunately all gone, with the exception of the 
right first premolar, but their alveoli show what their size and 
strength must have been. No lower jaw can be found among 
the series to fit the cranium. 

For these various reasons, therefore, this skull may be taken 
as a type of the lowest and most simian human cranium likely 
to occur at the present day, and one whose like it may become 
more and more impossible to obtain in the future owing to the 


‘steady admixture of all these lower negroid races with people 


springing from the higher Caucasian and Mongoloid stocks. 


Notes to the tables of measurements and indices. 


Measurements Nos. 1 to 7, 9 to 11, 16 to 20, 23 to 26, 28 to 30, 
33 and 34 are taken according to Broca’s 
“Instructions Craniologiques,” 1875. 
‘i= Nos. 8, 12 to 15, 21, 22, 31, 32, 35 to 37, accord- 
ing to Flower (“ Journ. Anthrop. Inst.” Vol. 
IX, p. 132; Vol. X, p. 172; Vol. XIV, p. 
183, and Cat. Coll. Surg. Vol. I, p. xvii, 1879). 
Indices Nos.1to4and 7. Broca, Le. 
ma 5 to 8. See above. 
6,and 9to11. Flower, ll.cc. 


The capacity has been taken with shot by Broca’s method as 
revised by Topinard (“Rev. d’Anthrop.” 1882, p. 394), using, 
however, the cylindrical rammer recommended by Dr. Garson, 
instead of the conical pointed rammer of Broca. 


Explanation of Plates XIV and XV. 
Skull of Male Torres Straits Islander, No. 1 
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DIscussion. 


Mr. C. Rozerts said that an observation which Mr. Thomas had 
made, to the effect that the female skulls were more distinctly 
Melanesian and of more uniform type than the male ones, confirmed 
an opinion which he had long held and endeavoured to develop,' 
namely, that the racial type is more distinctly marked and more 
persistent in the female than in the male. The speaker was led to 
form this opinion from noticing that measurements of the living 
form had a narrower range of variation in women than men. 
Observations of stature, span of arms, &c., were more closely grouped 
round the mean, and there were fewer giants and dwarfs among 
women than among men. In studying the skeleton, anthropologists 
had been attracted by such conspicuous features as great size, 
roughness, goring or hollowing of the surface of the bones— 
characters which were due to physiological conditions of a temporary 
nature, such as the attachment of muscles employed in various 
occupations, which were common to many different races, and 
therefore were exceptional features which ought to be eliminated 
in our endeavours to arrive at the central or typical form of a race. 
Not only in the human race but throughout the animal world the 
female would appear to be the preserver of the type, while the 
male introduces the variation or modifications of the type with new 
conditions of life. 


Professor TuHang and Dr. Garson also joined in the discussion, and 
the author replied. 


1 See Lancet, 1880. ‘‘ Nature’s Place in the determination of the Sexes, and 


the hereditary transmission and the acquisition of Physical and Mental quali- 
ties.” 
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TABLE I. 
MEASUREMENTS, 
|B | are 
a & a | ference. |S 
1 1465 | 202 | 198 | 125 | 131 | 105 | o4 | 114] 112 | 243 | 527 | 415 | 279 | 293 | 313 | 292 
2 1517 200 | 195 | 139 | 142 | 113 | 102 | 114 | 123 | 252 | 5389 | 443 311 | 331 | 288 
3 1591 | 197 | 195 | 133 | 142 | 113 | 101 | — | 118 | 242 | 533 | 433 294 | 325 | 288 
4 1414 | 195 | 191 | 134 | 131 | 112 | 97 | 10S | 124 | 255 | 526 | 424 288 | 301 | 273 
5 1454 | 195 | 191 | 132 | 126 | 109 97 | 110] 116 | 240 | 518 313 | 277 
6 1522 193 | 188 | 188 | 143 | 109 | 97 | 113 | 125 | 248 | 520 287 | 308 | 328 | 287 
7 _ 192 | 190 | 132 | 139 | 113 | 100 | 112 | 121 | 257 | 530 292 304 | 264 
8 1439 | 192 | 189 | 129 | 135 | 109 | 101 | 103 | 121 | 247 | 518 290 | 295 | 313 | 267 
9 1343 189 | 187 | 124 | 184 | 103 | 94] 110] 118 | 238 | 505 | 414 | 273 | 280 | 297 | 257 
10 1303 | 188 | 186 | 121 | 133 | 103 | 94 | 104 | 107 | 231 | 503 | 405 | 277 | 285 | 301 | 275 
ll 1245 187 | 184 | 126 | 138 | 103 | 93 | 108 | 117 | 238 | 500 | 428 | 279 | 283 | 293 | 257 
12 1367 181 | 177 | 134 | 136 | 111 96 | 108 | 122 | 235 | 503 | 422 | 280 | 293 | 314 | 263 
13 1418 | 179 | 176 | 129 | 138 | 113 | 97 | 112 | 119 | 227 | 497 | 426 | 279 | 295 | 309 | 272 
14 1362 178 | 176 | 125 | 132 | 106 | 95 | 109 | 116 | 234 | 495 | 413 | 277 | 281 262 
15* 1591 187 | 180 | 140 | 145 | 121 | 106 | 111 | 122 | 256 | 519 | 460 | 294 | 320 274 
16* 1427 177 | 174 | 141 | 137. | 115 | 100 | 113 | 120 | 238 | 508 | 442 | 295 | 318 | 330 | 278 
17* 1412 171 | 170 | 137 | 140 | 115 | 104 | 118 | 124 | 239 | 499 | 435 | 284 | 297 | 315 | 260 
18* 1313 170 | 170 | 139 | 137 | 110 | 101 | 117 | 125 | 235 | 496 | 437 | 293 | 297 | 318 | 255 
19t 1614 | 181 | 178 | 147 | 140 | 120 | 101 | 117 | 131 | 247 | 523 | 453 | 292 | 318 | 340 | 278 
a 
Average 1422 °6 187 130 °0)/135 -4/108 -6|118 °5/241 -9:515 *3/424 9/285 -5|293 273 
(17) (4) | (4) (14) (04) | (14) | (18) | (13) | | (14) | (14) | (04) (8) | | (04) | 
Average 1335-7/184-3/181 °8/127 °8)132°1/106°7| 96 °0|106 -7/114°8.232 °3'500 8/412 -4/277 *4|286 305 °S 12 
(36) | (33) | (83) | (83) | (33) | (83) | (37) | (82) | (83) | (83) | (83) | (83) | (37) | (33) | (83) | (33) 


* Excluded from cranial averages. 
t Excluded from all averages. 
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TABLE _I1—continued. 


MEASUREMENTS, 
Lungitadinal | Foramen 3 

‘arcs. magnum F Orbit. | Nose. | Palate. 

135 | 120 | 141 37 27 | 108 | 120 | 131 | 118 | 29 | 97 | 71 | 26 | 65 | 92 | 27 | 40 | 45 | 28 | 70| 65]... 
129 | 132 | 136 27 | 110 | 115 | 138 | 124 | 27 |103 | 76 | 29 | 75 |106 | 31 | 42 | 51 | 25 | 66 | 71 | 48 
126 | 145 | 121 42} 29| 107/110] ... . | 26 | 90 | 68 | 26 | 66 | 97 | 31 | 40 | 47 | 24 | 60 | 67 
135 | 125; 119 41 30 | 103 | 111 | 143 | 124 ; 22 | 95 | 70 | 29 | 70 |105 | 31 | 42 | 51 | 27 | 64 | 66]... 
132 | 137 | 112 | 40} 32 | 300] 109 | 131 | 118 | 24 | 96 | 72 | 26 | 71 | 93 | 34] 40 | 46 | 28 | 64] 62]... 
128 | 137 | 117 39} ... | 109 | 115 |] 141 | 124 | 28 |101 | 73 | 28 | 73 |105 | 33 | 41 | 49 | 27 | 62 | 65]... 
134 | 136 | 117 36 | 31 | 107 | 111 | 138 | 128 | 28 |107 | 76 | 29 | 65 |110 | 31 | 42 | 52 | 30 (0g Tes as 
134 | 135 | 123 | 35] 30) 100} 108 | 137] ... | 24 |101 | 74] 28 | 69 | ... | 32 | 41 | 48 | 26 | 61 | 68 [43-4 
129 | 134 120 37 29 99 | 111 | 136 | 122 | 25 |100 | 73 | 30 | 70 | 95 | 32 | 41 | 47 | 25] 65 67]... 
126 | 135 | 118] 35] 28 99 | 103 | 125 | 113 | 21 | 96 | 70 | 22 | 69 | 92 | 34 | 40 | 49 | 25 | 60 | 68 | 46 
130 | 125 | 114] 37] 29} 100 | 107 | 129 | 111 | 22 | 97 | 70 | 28 | 70 | 96 | 30 | 39 | 46 | 24 | 64]... 
128 | 126 | 113 | 37 31 | 101 | 109 | 134 | 115 | 24 | 97 | 72 | 28 | 68 | 99 | 34 | 39 | 50 | 24 | 63 | 64]... 
123 | 132 —* eee | 102 | 106 | 1385 | 121 | 24 | 88 | 66 | 27 | 68 | 95 | 31 | 40 | 45 | 25 | 61 | 69]... 
123 | 123 | 104 39] 31 | 102 | 106 | 1281 113 | 25 !103 | 74 | 25 | 64 91 | 36 | 40 | 50 | 25 | 63] 68 | 44 
139 | 134 | 117 35 | 29) 104) 115 | 138 | 120 | 26 | 98 | 72 | 26 | 71 {109 | 30 | 39 | 49 | 26 | 66 | 69 |42°5 
126 | 121 | 115 38 32 | 106 | 114 | 137 | 124 | 25 | 94 69 | 22 | 71 | 98 | 34 | 42 | 46 | 25 | 66 | 66 = 
119 | 126 | 112 | 35 31 | 103 | 103 | 136 | 120 | 27 | 89 | 65 | 26 | 66 | 98 | 32 | 40 | 45 | 24 59 | 65]... 
123 | 115 | 113 | 35 30 | 102 | 110 | 141 | 123 | 23 | 98 | 76 | 27 | 67 |100 | 33 | 41 | 51 | 24 | 64] 67]... 
134 | 131 | 118 | 37} 33 105 | 113 | 139 | 120 | 22 | 98 | 77 | 27 | 72 |100 | 36 | 40 | 55 | 22 | 63 | 67 [47-7 
128 37°3| 29°8 2/135 °2|119 °9/25 °0.97 71 °5|26 2,68 °9'97 °8'32 -0|40 25°7'63 66 °8145°4 
(18) | (18) | (17) | (17) | (16) | (18) | (18) | (17) | (16) | (18)) (18)} (18)| (18)} (18)) (17)} (18)| (18)} (18)) (18) (18)| (18)} (5) 
126 °9)128°4|115°7| 35°6} 100°5,107 °5|129°8 44°9 
(37) | (87) | (36) (36) | (85) | (37) | (85) | (85) | (35) (37) (35) (35) an (37)| (36)) (37)| (87)) (87)| (37) (33)} (7) 
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TABLE II. 
MEASUREMENTS, 9¢. 


4\@ Horizontall ! 
3 i Transverse arcs 
| 
20 1447 | 191 | 190 | 130 | 127 | 113 | 100 | 109 | 117 | 240 | 524 | 415 | 283 | 289 | 317 | 288 
21 1348 | 189 | 188 | 126 | 131 | 106 | 91] 105] 109 505 | 407 | 275 | 285 268 
1322 | 188 | 187 | 123 | 128| 103 | 94 109 | 113 505 | 403 | 272 | 278 273 


226 307 

228 298 

1439 | 185 | 184 | 136 | 181 | 112] 97 | 110 | 117 | 236 | 515 | 415 | 283 | 293 | 322 | 288 
1256 | 185 | 183 | 130 | 128] 106 | 93 104 | 113 | 224 305 

1217 | 184] 182 | 119 | 130] 105 | 93) 97 | 107 | 223 300 

1279 184 | 177 | 186 | 128 | 106 | 93 | 106 | 122 | 215 | 498 | 403 | 264 | 279 | 308 

1312 | 183 | 182 | 134 | 182} 106 | 98 | 110} 110 | 233 

1320. | 183 | 182 | 122 | 138 | 109 | 96 | 105 | 115 | 233 | 498 | 410 | 274 | 280 


22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 1422 | 182 | 180 | 130 | 184] 110 | 100 | 108 | 116 | 242 | 502 
30 
32 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


= 297 | 265 
420 | 285 | 294 | 305 | 263 

1273 | 181 | 178 | 123 | 185 | 100} 92 100 | 114 | 234 | 489 | 406 | 271 | 281 | 296 | 253 

1202 | 180 | 177 | 128 | 129] 101 | 90] 100 | 108 | 220 | 484 | 399 | 261 | 281 | 307 | 266 

1317 | 177 | 176 | 122 | 182 | 109 | 100 | 107 | 109 | 222 | 485 | 407 | 272 | 284 | 305 | 263 

1182 | 174 | 173 | 123 | 129 | 105 | 93 | 100 | 107 | 217 | 477 | 385 | 260 | 270 | 288 | 255 

1107 | 172 | 170 | 120 | 126 | 100 | 90 | 106 | 114 | 222 | 469 | 392 | 255 | 261 | 284 | 258 

1128 | 171 | 170 | 129 | 128} 108 § 93 | 100 | 111 | 223 | 478 | 405 | 276 | 288 | 305 | 247 

984 | 171 | 169} 116 | 126} 93] 83 | 104] 105 | 211 | 462 | 384 | 252 | 267 | 284 | 253 

37 1185 | 170 | 167 | 129 | 125 | 105 | 96 102 | 115 | 225 | 474 | 402 | 272 | 281 | 298 | 247 
38 1162 | 163 | 163 | 123 | 128 | 102 | 91 | 107 | 109 | 204 | 460 | 387 | 251 | 266 | 297 | 246 


Average (Q) | 125 -8]129°7]105 -2| 93 -8)104+7/112 2} 225 -2/490 -2]403 -2/269 -7}280 -8|302°1)261 °6 
(19) | (19) | (19) | (19) | (19) | (19) | (19) | (19) | (19) } (19) | (19) | (19) | (19) | (19) | (19) | (19) 


BN, (No, 21)) 1875-7)184°3] 181 -2 125 -7/130-9}105 95 -9}498 


reduced t 
9.1287 *7|181 *9 128 132 °8}107 °7) 96 *2)114 °8/230 -7/412 °7)276 “est 2 


= 
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TABLE I[I—continued. 
MEASUREMENTS, 2. 


(ophryo- 


27. Height of face (nasi- 


alveolar). 
series, 


alveolar). 
28. Height of malar. 


16, Frontal 

18, Occipital. 

20. Width. 

21. Basi-nasal length. 

22. Basi-alveolar length. 

23. Bi-szygomatic breadth. 

24. Bi-jugal breadth, 

25. Inter-orbital width, 

26. Height of face 

29. Auriculo-orbital length. 

30. Greatest maxillary breadth. 
ee BS SBE | 41. Height. 


27. Le of premolar and 
bea 


8 
8 


BR BEE 

28 SBS 

ge 

BRE 
$8888 8 8 & | Wian. 


32 


34 
36 


125 °1/126 34°1) 23°1 104 *6 124°7'110 °2 89 °1) 65 °9,23 °7|93 °0 32 37 +1) 24°4/58 “6161 
(19) | (19) | (19) (19) | (19) (17) | (18) | (19) (17) (17) }(19) |(19) |(19) (19) |(19) |(19) |(16) |(15) 


| | 
124°G 126 +4)114°5) 36 7 28°8 106 130 °8)116 94°4 25 *3/66 °6)94 °6 30 39 °2/46 13°9 
| 
*2/115°9) 34 28°8 107 °1|127 °6)112°8) 24°3)91 °2 23 67 *7|46 


62 °9)44°5 


341 
bit. | Nose. | Palate. 
48 | 22] 59/63]... 
45 | 24| 59 | 59 | 42 
44 | 26] 57/63]... 
50 | 24| 57 | |... 
44/22] 61)... |... 
| 25 | 58 | 59 | 
wc 
43 | 25] 62/61]... 
41| 49 | 26 | 57| 63 | ... 
| 33 | 50 | 24| 60 | oa]... 
37 | 43 | 24] 59 | 59]... 
37 | 42 | 24| 58 | 62] ... 
37 | 46 | 24] 54] 5a]... 
37 | 47 | 24] 62 | 62 | 45 
37 | 40/25]... 10.1... 
37 | 46 | 23! 59] 61 | ... 
39 | 42 | 26] 61] 61 | ... 
37 | 40 | 24| 57 | 60 | ... 
43°5 
2a2 
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| TABLE III. 
INDICES 
| i ; 3 i 
| ele le 3 
1 61°9 | 64-9 | 75-2 | 89-5 | 80-1 | 67°5 | 62°2 | 100-4] 92-9] ... 
2 69°5 | 71 | 73°4| 90°3 | 81°9 | 73-8 | 49 109-2 | 107°6 | 104-5 | 43-6 
| 3 67°5 | 72°1 | 75°9 | 89°4| ... | 77°5| | 109°8| 111-7] 102-8] ... 
} 4 68°7 | 67°2 | 72°4 | 86°6 | 77°6 | 73°8 | 52°9| 109°6 | 103°1| 107-8] ... 
| 5 67°7 | 64°6 | 73°5 | 89 | 832/85 | 60°9| 107°3| 96:9] 109 | 
6 71°5 | 74°1 | 70°3 | 89 77°3 | 80°5 | 55-1} 109°3] 104-9] 105°5] .. 
7 68°8 | 72°4 | 75°8 | 88-5 | 81-9 | 73°8 | 57°7 | 111°9| 1076) 103-7] ... 
67°2 | 70°3 | 78°3 | 92-7! 79°6| 78 | 54-2]... 111°5 | 108 | 43-4 
9 65°6 | 70°9 | 75°8 | | 75°7| 78 53-2] 107°6| 103-1 | 1121] 
id 64°4 | 70-7 | 77°7 | 91-3 | 82-4) 85 51 108*1 | 113°3| 104 | 46-5 
67°4 | 71°1 | 73°8 | 90°3 | 79°8 | 76°9 | 52°2| 108-2] 106-7] 107 
12 74 | 75°1 | 71°6 | 86°5 | 82°8 | 87-2 | 48 | 101°6| 107-9] ... 
| 72°1 | | | 85°8 | 83°7 | 77°5 | 55°6 | 107-9] 113-1 | 103-9] ... 
4 70°21 74-2/76 | 89°6| 82°8/ 90 | 50 | 107°9| 103-9 | 43-1 
15* 74°9 | 77°5 | 75°7 | 87°6 | 87°7 | 76°9 | 53-1 | 108-6] 1046! 110-6 | 40-9 
16* 79°7 | 77°4 | 70°9 | 86-9 | 83°9| 81 | 54-3} 111-4] 100 107°5 | ... 
17* 80°1 | | 75°9 | 90°4 | 84-6 | 80 | 53-3} 107°5| 110-2! 100 
13° 81°8 | 80°6 | 72°7 | 91°8| 78 | 80°5 | 47-1 | 109-7] 104-7] 107-8] ... 
| 19t 81°2 | 77°3 | 68°7 | 84-2] 86°3| 90 | 40 106°9 | 106°3| 107°6 | 45-4 
Average .... 68°3 | 71°1 | 74°6 | 89°3 | 80-7 | 74°6 | 53°4| 108-9] 105°6| 106°5 | 43°5 
(14) | (14) | (14) | (14) | (13) | (18) | (18) | (17) (18) (18) (5) 
69°4 | 71°8 | 74°6 | 89-2 | 82-8 | 80-2 | 53-9 1087] 105-4] 107-1 | 43-7 
(83) | (83) | (83) | (33) | (31) | (37) | (37) | (35) (33) (35) (7) 


* Excluded from averages of indices Nos. 1 to 5, which are based on cranial measurements. 
¢t Excluded from averages of all indices. 
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TABLE IlI—continued. 
INDICES 2, 
sila |. 2 
20 68°1 | 66°5 | 76°9 | 88°5 | 85°6 | 91°7 | 45°8 | 109°2| 106°8| Ill*3| ... 
21 66°7 | 69°3 | 72°2 | 85°8 | 84°8 | 91°7 | 53°3 | 107°3 | 100 105°1 | 42°4 
22 65°4 | 68°1 | 76°4 | 91°3 | 82°4 | 81°6 | 59°1 | 110°3 | 110°} 105°8] ... 
23 73°5 | 70°8 | 71°3 | 86°6 | 86°8 | 86°8 | 48 106°1 | 112°3| 106°1) ... 
24 70°3 | 69°2 | 71°5 | 87°7 | 82°8 | 83°3 | 50 107 °3 ooo 108°2 | see 
25 64°7 | 70°7 | 78°2 | 88°6 | 85°4 | 82 56°8 | 108°2 | 101°7| 107°1! ... 
26 73°9 | 69°6 | 68°4 | 87°7 | ... | 87°2 | 56°3 | 109°8 eco oe soe 
27 73°2 | 72°1 | 73°1 | 92°4 | 86°9 | 79°5 | 58°1 | 112 98°4 | 109°7 “ 
28 66°7 | 75°4 | 78°7 | 88°1 | 83°8 | 80 55°6 | 107°7 ose eee eee 
29 71°4 | 73°6 | 76°9 | 90°9 | 84 85°4 | 53°1 | 108°8 | 119°3 | 102°9] ... 
30 68 74°6 | 74°8 | 92 78°7 | 92°3 | 48 110°9 | 106°7 | 103°8] ... 
31 68°3 | 71°7 | 73°1 89 *1 | 84°2 | 81°1 | 55°8 | 109°5 | 100 110°9 | sso 
32 68°9 | 74°6 | 82 91°7 | 88°6 | 89°5 | 57°1 | 107°1 | 106°9 | 108°6| ... 
33 70°7 | 74°1 | 75°6 | 88°6 | 89 8l°l | 52°2 | 106°3| 105°6 | 103°2] ... 
34 69°8 | 73°3 | 75 90 83°3 | 89°2 | 51°1 | 110°5 | 100 109°2 | 45°9 
35 75°4 | 74°9 | 72°1 | 86°1 | 86°4 | 78°4 | 62°5 | 107°1 one 108°S | oe 
36 67°8 | 73°7 | 71°6 | 89°2 | 77°5 | 86°5 | 50 106°3 | 103°6 109°7 ose 
37 74°9 | 73°5 | 74°4 |] 91°4 | 82 89°7 | 61°9 108°2 100 
38 75°5'| 78°5 | 74 89°2 | 85 86°5 | €0 eee 105°3 | 113°2] ... 
Average 70°1 | 72°3 | 74°5 | 89°2 | 84°3 | 85°4 | 54° | 108°5 | 105°1 | 107°7 | 44°1 
(19) | 9) | a9) | 9) | | a9 | as) | | a7 | @ 
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The following paper was read by the Director :-— 


Notes on some TRIBES of NEW SouTH WALES. 
By A. L. P. Cameron, Esq. 


§ 1. Introduction. 


To say that the aboriginal inhabitants of New South Wales, as 
indeed of the whole of Australia, are rapidly passing away, is to 
utter what may be called a truism. Almost every writer on the 
subject has borne testimony to their rapid decadence; and even 
to the uninquiring and little interested, the fact that they are 
swiftly and surely treading the path to utter annihilation must 
be evident. In the vicinity of all large centres of population 
the natives are now extinct, and in the thinly inhabited, and 
even the newly-settled parts of Australia, the same causes which 
have destroyed them near the towns are proving just as fatal, 
although acting less swiftly. The rapidity with which this 
extinction of the native race is proceeding may be estimated 
from the following facts. In 1868 I saw gatherings of from 800 
to 1,000 in Western Queensland, about 150 miles north of the 
New South Wales boundary line, and now I am told, on trust- 
worthy authority, that the whole district could not produce a 
third of that number. 

I note that the late Rev. George Taplin, who had a large 
experience, and who made good use of his opportunities for 
studying native character, held the opinion that the best means 
of saving the race from extinction would be found in their con- 
version to Christianity. Nevertheless, I can scarcely think that 
very much can be done in this direction. Missionary labour 
among Australian races has invariably proved up-hill work. I 
have known several natives who were educated in the doctrines 
of Christians, who professed themselves to be Christians, and 
who were, so far as I could judge, fair examples of christianised 
blackfellows. On a close examination as to what they really 
believed, I found that many of the absurd beliefs of their fore- 
fathers were still cherished by them. Side by side with the new 
doctrine that teaches them to forgive their enemies I found the 
old lex talionis, which commanded them to procure the death of 
an enemy by any means in their power, among which sorcery 
takes far from a subordinate position. 


§ 2. The Tribes. 


It is somewhat difficult to arrive at the number of tribes in 
New South Wales, as no single enquirer can well possess suffi- 
cient information as to all parts of the colony, to enable him, 
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even approximately, to define the territory of the different 
tribes; and where one has to depend upon information col- 
lected by friendly correspondents in different parts of a large 
colony, who have not previously given much attention to the 
subject, mistakes are likely to occur as to whether the informa- 
tion refers to a tribe or to a clan of a tribe. It may be well here 
to give a definition of what I mean by “tribe.” When the word 
is used in this paper it refers to a whole community of people, 
whose language, laws, institutions, ceremonies, and customs are 
the same, and who call themselves by a certain name. The 
word “nation” will be applied to a group of kindred tribes, who 
are on friendly terms, and whose language and laws are some- 
what but not altogether similar. The word “clan” will be used 
in reference to subdivisions of a tribe having the same 
language, laws, &c. 

I think it probable that there were not more than five or six 
nations in New South Wales, each nation consisting of from five 
to twenty tribes, and in some parts of the colony these tribes 
were again subdivided into clans. 

These numbers are merely an approximate supposition, and I 
do not pretend to anything approaching strict accuracy, as it 
would require years of labour and constant travelling over the 
colony to determine with any degree of certainty the number of 
tribes in New South Wales, and the boundaries of their respec- 
tive territories. 

Although I do not in these notes deal with the Kamilaroi 
tribes, yet it is necessary that I should, in connection with my 
subject, briefly refer to them by saying that they constituted a 
nation which was foremost in strength and importance among 
those of New South Wales. Many other tribes, which do not 
speak the Kamilaroi language, although they understand it more 
or less, use the same words to denote their class-divisions, and 
in the organisation of their society strongly resemble that of the 
Kamilaroi-speaking people. 

I now proceed to enumerate the nations and tribes. 

(1.) The Wiradjeri1—This was a powerful nation, and may 
have been one of the largest in New South Wales. Its country 
extended from Mudgee to Hay, and for a long distance down the 
course of the Lachlan River. 

(2.) It seems to me probable that the Wonghi or Wonghibon 
tribe, concerning which I shall give some information in these 
notes, was in fact a branch of the Wiradjeri nation. In speak- 
ing of a Wonghi black to one of the Wathi-wathi tribe, who had 


' I have heard it pronounced Wiradjeri and Wiraduri in different places. 
have no doubt it is the Wiradhuri mentioned by Ridley (“ Kamilaroi,” p. i19) 
as inhabiting the Wellington district, 
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referred to him as a Wiradjeri—I said, “ He is not Wiradjeri, he 
is Wonghi,” and my friend replied, “ It is all the same, only they 
talk a little different; Wiradjeri blackfellows say ‘ Wira’ for 
No! and Wonghi black fellows say ‘ Wonghi, but they are all 
friends.” This Wonghi tribe occupied a tract of country lying 
along the Lachlan River from Whealbah about eighty miles up 
stream, and back from the river for a distance of about one 
hundred miles. 

(3.) Adjoining the Wiradjeri I find another considerable 
nation, for which I have not as yet succeeded in finding any 
common distinguishing name. It consists of the following 
tribes, in the order in which they follow each other down the 
Murrumbidgee and Murray Rivers: Ithi-ithi, Wathi-wathi, 
Muthi-muthi, Ta-ta-thi, and Keramin. These tribes speak 
different languages, but a man of any one of them usually 
speaks two or three, and understands more. 

(4.) The last described group of tribes extends down the 
Murray River almost to the Darling River junction at Went- 
worth. At this place commences the country of another very 
large nation, the name of which is Barkinji, extending along the 
course of the Darling as far up at least as Menindie, and east 
and west of the river for perhaps a mean breadth of eighty 
miles. 

This Barkinji nation is composed of the following tribes, some 
of which may be perhaps sub-tribes or even clans: Kairongo, 
Pilali, Lamon, Wa-imbo, Mothingo, Murkurilla, and Karndilke, 
I am not able to fix their respective localities in the Barkinjz 
country. 

(5.) Between the Barkinji, the Wiradjeri, and these tribes 
along the Murrumbidgee and Murray, of which the Ta-ta-thi is 
one, I find another large tribe, or perhaps nation, called Berri-ait, 
of which at present I know little beyond this, that it is composed 
of the following subdivisions: Lagerung, Murro, Milparo, Boan- 
jilla, Pularli,’ Nielyi-gulli, Kurlki-gulli, and Karndikiwl.? 

1 There is much difference in the pronounciation of the Pilali of the Bark- 


inji and the Pilarli of the Beri-ait. In the latter the “u” is short and the “r” 
well sounded. 


? The vocabulary given at p. 366 shows a great resemblance between the lan- 
guages of the Barkinji and Beri-ait. I suggested to my informants that they 
were parts of the same tribe, but they would not hear of it. I suggested that 
before the whites came the Beri-ait blacks must have been forced to go into the 
rivers in summer time. They said that now and then they did so, but went in 
a sufficiently strong party to fight any section of the river tribes they might 
meet, and that when they had no water they lived on what they obtained from 
the roots of the Mallee and of a species of Hakia. I was told that a proof of 
their being totally distinct was that any old Barkinji black could swim, but that. 
no Beri-ait could. 

To some it may seem strange that any tribe could live in the almost waterless 
region betweeen the Lachlan and Darling Rivers, where the territory of the 
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Some, but not all of the above tribes, are named from the 
negative in their language, for instance the Wiradjeri from Wira, 
the Wonghibon from Wonghi; others are named after the name 
of the language but not after the negative, as in the whole of the 
third group, for instance, Ta-ta-thi. But some tribes have two 
names, for instance the Ta-ta-thi is also called Nimp-mam-wern, 
that is to say, the “ Light-lip.” The Wathi-wathi tribe is also 
called Narinari.’ 

There seems to have been some bond uniting the Tatathi 
group of tribes with the Barkinji and the Wiradjeri. 

As far as I can make out there are no very clearly defined 
boundaries between these tribes or their greater aggregates, the 
nations. The tribes seem to melt into each other. For instance, 
A, B, and C being tribes, B is on intimate terms with both A and 
C, understanding and talking the language of each. But A 
rarely holds intercourse with C, merely understanding some of 
the language, but not speaking it. 

To the south of the Murray River, and of the tribes which I 
have enumerated, there was in the Colony of Victoria a large 
nation, whose males were called Kulin, but with which I have 
no further concern in these notes. 


§ 3. The Class-divisions. 


Every tribe with which I am acquainted in New South Wales 
is divided into two exogamous intermarrying classes, and in 
many tribes the division is into four such classes. 

All Kamilaroi-speaking people are divided into Jpai, Kumbu, 
Murri, and Kubbi; the female equivalents being Jpatha, Butha, 
Matha, and Kubbitha. These class names are also used by 
tribes which are wholly unacquainted with the Kamilaroi 


Beri-ait is located. Considerable quantities of water may, however, be obtained 
from the roots of trees, notably from those of the Mallee and of a species of 
Hakia, locally known as the “ needle bush.” 

The means adopted for obtaining water from these trees is as follows :—The 
lateral roots, say of a Mallee, are dug up in lengths of from eight to ten feet, 
stripped of their bark, cut up in lengths of say a foot or eighteen inches, and 
placed upright in a vessel with thicker end downwards and allowed to drain. 
The roots selected are from one to three inches in diameter, and are readily dug 
up, as in many localities they extend laterally for ten feet without varying much 
in thickness, and do not go more than nine or ten inches into the ground. The 
facility with which these roots may be obtained depends of course a good deal 
upon the nature of the ground, and in some petches of Mallee it is very difficult 
to obtain them. A good root, say ten feet long and two inches and a half thick, 
would yield a quart of water, which, though not very palatable to those unac- 


customed to it, is liked very well by those who have used it for a time. 

1 My Wathi-wathi informant was much surprised to learn of another Nari- 
nari, or Narinyeri tribe on the lakes into which the Murray River flows. He 
could not understand how it was that he had never heard of it. I could not 
learn from him that the word Narinari had any meaning in his languoge. 
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language, but among whom the organisation of society is the 
same as in the Kamilaroi tribes. 

There are good reasons for believing that where we meet with 
four classes they have been formed by the subdivision of two 
primary classes." Each tribe has a further subdivision into 
totems or animal names, which are borne by every member of 
the tribe. 

The following are the tabulated class systems referred to, so 
far as I have been able to determine them :— 


Wonghibon Tribe. 


Four classes. Totems,” 


Tpai.. ..| W*gun (Crow). 
umbu.. Murua (Kangaroo). 


uru (Bandicoot). 
Kubbi ce { Kurakai (Opossum). 


1 T have followed the method of tabulating the class divisions used by Mr. 
Howitt, See Notes on{the “ Australian Class Systems,” “Journ. of the Anthrop 
Inst.”” May, 1883. 

? Unfortunately I cannot 4 the Wonghi totems to their respective classes. 
I regret also that I am unable to give the list of Barkinji totems, but I 
remember that they are almost the same us those of the Ta-ta-thi, i.e., Kulthi 
= Emu, and Kultuba = Whistling Duck for Mukwara, and Karni = Lizard, and 
Turltha = Kangaroo for Kilpara. There are also other totems. 

I am indebted to Mr. J. D. Scott for the classes and totems of the Barinji 
tribe of the Paroo River, which I subjoin. 


Barinji Tribe. 


Two classes. Totems. 


(| Biliari (Eaglehawk). 

Turlta (Kangaroo). 

Kurte (Bilbae, a rabbit-like burrow- 
Mukwara .. 4 ing animal). 

Tickara (Turkey). 

Kiltuppa (Whistling Duck). 
Burkunia (Bandicoot). 


(| Kulthi (Emu). 

Turru (Snake). 

Kami (Lizard). 

Murinya (Wallaby). 

Bu-una (Iguana). 

|| Kuntara (Native Companion). 


Kilpara.. 
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Barknji Tribe. 


Two classes. 


Totems. 


Mukwara. 


Kilpara. 


Ta-ta-thi Tribe. 


Two classes. 


Totems. 


Mukwara .. { 
_| Wirak- (Jew Vizard). 


Waip-illi! (Light Brown lehawk 


Kilpara.. 


Wala-kili (Crow). 
Wai-im-bali (Iguana). 
Wa-ip-illi (Brown Coloured Eaglehawk). 


The Keramin people 
totems in common; 


Snake. 


are separated by a distance of 400 miles, 


or nearly, from the Barinji, yet we find that they have some 


the Mukwara in both tribes having 


Kangaroo and Bandicoot, and the Kilpara having Emu and 


Keramin Tribe. 


Two classes. 


Totems. 


Mundhill (Dark Coloured Eaglehawk). 
Birak (Red Kangaroo). 

Tiri-in (Teal Duck). 

Wiri Kuruk (Spoon-bill). 

Lant Wong (Bandicoot). 

Mungo-ine (Lizard). 


Mancru (Silverfish). 
Runganyi (Emu). 
Wak (Crow). 

Turath (Padymelon). 
Dhoke (Whipsnake). 


Of the Beri-ait class 
Mukwara and Kilpara. 


1 The words Waip-illi and 
birds are different. 


system I only know that it divides into 


Wa-ip-illi are pronounced differently, and the two 
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In the Ta-ta-thi group of tribes, besides the regular totems, the 
Bat is very much reverenced by the men, and is never killed by 
them, while should a woman kill one, there is a great row, in 
which the women sometimes get hurt. A small owl is likewise 
reverenced by the women, who attack the men if they try to kill 
one. By the Ta-ta-thi the Bat is called Rakur, and the small 
owl Dhrail ; the Wathi-wathi call them Benalongi and Yeraliri 
respectively.’ 

In this group of tribes a man never kills his totem, but he 
does not object to eat it when killed by another. 

Everything in the universe is divided among the different 
members of the tribe; some claim the trees, others the plains, 
others the sky, stars, wind, rain, and so forth. 


§ 4. Marriage and Descent. . 


The following table shows the marriages and descents in one 
of the tribes referred to. In all of them descent is counted in 
the female line :— 


Wonghibon Tribe. 


Male. 


Marries. 


Children are 


Tpai 

umbu . 
Murri . 
Kubbi . 


.| Matha .. 

..| Kubbitha 

..|Ipatha .. 
-| Butha .. 


Kubbi and Kubbitha. 
Murri and Matha. 


-| Kumbu and Butha. 


Tpai and Ipatha. 


I was much surprised to find that the marriage arrangements 
between these classes are so different from those of the Kamilaroi, 
and I suspected some mistake. I made every effort to discover 
the truth, and found that the above statement is correct. The 
Wonghi intermarry with the Wiradjeri, among whom I knew 
that the rule is that (for instance) Ipai marries Kubbitha, and I 


1 I note that Messrs. Howitt and Fison, in a paper “From Mother-right to 
Father-right ” (“ Journ. of the Anthrop. Inst.,” August, 1882), give the Bat and 
the Nightjar as totemic subdivisions of the Mukjarawaint tribe, and the Emu- 
wren and Superb Warbler as totemic divisions of the Kurnai tribe. As seen 
by the light of the tribes which I now describe, I regard the Bat and Small Owl, 
Bat and Nightjar, Emu-wren and Superb Warbler, not as totems in the same way 
that other animal names are. The daughters of a Kilpara woman whose totem 
is Lizard (Ta-ta-thi tribe) is Lizard like herself; the daughter of a Mukwara woman 
whose totem is Emu, is Emu like herself, but both of them reverence tlie Little 
Owl. Another reason that makes it evident to me that the Bat and Little Owl are 
something different from ordinary totems is, that a man, though he will not kilt 
his own totem, has no objection to anyone else killing it, and will then eat it, 
but no man of these tribes will kill a bat, nor let a woman kill it, to whom the 
bat is not sacred. I have heard men and women speak to each other as “‘ Rakur” 
(bat) and “ Dhrail”’ (little owl). 
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have endeavoured to find out whether a Wonghi Ipai would 
marry a Wiradjeri Matha according to his own class laws, or a 
Wiradjeri Kubbitha according to hers. I am not yet certain as 
to this rule. My Wathi-wathi informant told me that though 
he did not know much about the Wonghi, he could understand 
that the difficulty could be got over readily by the totemic 
names of the individuals, and from what he said I could gather 
also that it would have been a very different matter had it been 
asserted that Ipai could marry Butha or Ipatha instead of 
Matha. 

I have learned from Barkinji, Ta-ta-thi, and Keramin blacks 
that Mukwara is the equivalent of Murri-Kubbi, and Kilpara of. 
Ipai-Kumbu ; and they also assert that any totem of Mukwara 
may marry any totem of Kilpara. This seems strange, for a 
Keramin Kilpara of Emu or Padymelon totem is Kumbu, and 
Kilpara Silverfish, Crow and Whipsnake is Ipai, and so on with 
the others.' 

The class divisions are always strictly exogamous (Mukwara 
marrying Kilpara, and Kilpara marrying Mukwara), yet this 
general rule is restricted by nearness of blood, so that, apart 
from the class regulations, there are special laws prohibiting 
consanguineous marriages. _ 

The strictness with which the class laws are always carried 
out is surprising. Even at the present day, when the decrease 
of their numbers has made it very difficult to obey all their 
ancient customs, any infringement of the marriage law, if per- 
sisted in, is punished by death. I know of an instance of such 
infringement having recently occurred in the Wonghi tribe. A 
man took a woman of a forbidden class as his wife, and carried 
her off to the country of a neighbouring tribe, with which he 
was on friendly terms. This case is not yet settled, but I was 
told by some of the natives that the Wonghi men of the delin- 
quent’s class name were on his track, and that his death is 
certain, unless he at once leaves the woman, and even then he 
will have to submit to severe punishment in expiation of his 
offence. 

Even in casual amours, which are not of infrequent occurrence, 
the class laws are invariably observed. 

Instances might be found in each of the tribes I am concerned 
with, but one from the Ta-ta-thi will perhaps suffice to show 
the general resemblance of custom. In this tribe there is at 
times a good deal of promiscuous intercourse between the sexes, 
but this is always within the class limits, any infringement of 


1 T take this opportunity of correcting the information which I gave to Mr. 
Tlowitt as to the equivalents of Mukwara and Kilpara (quoted in “ Notes on the 
Au tralian Class Systems,” p. 10). 
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which always brings down upon the offenders the swift wrath 
of the tribe. My Ta-ta-thi informants tell me that members of 
this tribe were rarely ever known to break the law, but that if 
a man and a woman of forbidden classes did marry, the man 
would be put to death and the woman be beaten or speared, or 
both, till she was nearly dead; the reason given for not meting 
out to her the same punishment as to the man being that she 
was in a manner probably coerced. 

In all the tribes to which I refer in these notes, a few 
men had two wives, but the greater number had only one. 
They married within their own tribe, always paying due regard 
to the class laws, and also intermarried with the other sur- 
rounding tribes. Little or no ceremony attends the actual 
marriage. 

Girls are very frequently promised when children, and when 
marriageable are taken to the future husband’s camp by the 
mother,’ or mother’s brother; the mother giving her daughter 
a bag to carry things in, and a yam-stick. The father has 
nothing to do with the disposal of his daughter. The reason 
given is that the daughter belongs to the class of her mother’s 
brother, not to that of her father. Notwithstanding this they 
believe that the daughter emanates from her father solely, being 
only nurtured by her mother. 

The woman is bound to be faithful to her husband, the 
penalty being whatever punishment he thinks fit to administer. 
But the rule does not apply to the man. 

It is not permitted that a girl should have intercourse with 
any young man until this has taken place with some old man, 
or old men of that class with which her class intermarries. I 
am not certain as to the influence of the totem in this case. 

In the tribes which are organised into two classes, for 
instance, the Barkinji, every Mukwara man speaks of each 
Kilpara woman as “wife,” while every Kilpara woman speaks 
of each Mukwara man as “husband.” Similarly in the tribes 
organised into four classes, the Ipai men speak of the Kubbitha 
woman as their “ wives,” and are spoken of by the latter as 
“husbands ;” and so on with the rest of the classes.” 

A female captive belonged to her captor if of a class from 


1 There is, however, a certain amount of restriction in the intercourse of a man 
and his promised wife’s mother, but it is not so pronounced as after his marriage. 
I remember that in Queensland I observed a case in point. The man was often 
about the camp of his destined father-in-law, when I remarked that he never 
spoke to his promised wife’s mother, though she joined in a general conversation 
when he was present, and he did not appear to shun her as much as he did after 
he married her daughter. 

? It must be borne in mind that the Wenghi are an exception to the usual 
rule, in so far that Ipai marries Math. 
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which he might take a-wife. No man was permitted to retain 
one of a forbidden class name. In many instances such women 
were common for a time to all the members of the tribe, but 
subject to the class laws, and were afterwards allotted to those 
who might lawfully marry them.’ 

It is a rule of almost universal extent in New South Wales, 
that visitors to a neighbouring tribe having the same class 
organisation are accommodated with temporary wives. 

A custom, which seems to indicate a time when marriage was 
in the group, is that of exchanging wives, either at some grand 
assembly of the tribe, or in order to avert some threatened 
calamity. This custom is, I think, rare at present. It is also an 
occasional custom, that two tribal brothers having quarrelled, 
and wishing for a reconciliation, the one sends his wife to the 
other’s camp, and a temporary change is effected. 

These facts seem to me to show, when taken in consideration 
with other tribal customs, that in New South Wales there was a 
time in the past when group marriage was in force, for even 
now one class is theoretically husband or wife to another class. 

I may notice here the curious system of mutual avoidance 
that exists between mother-in-law and son-in-law. 

It is of universal occurrence so far as I know throughout the 
whole of Australia, certainly in every tribe of aborigines I have 
ever come in contact with in New South Wales and Queens- 
land. 

A man never speaks to his wife’s mother if he can possibly 


avoid it, and she is equally careful in shunning all communica- 
tion with him.? 


1 Mr. J. D. Scott tells me of the Barungi tribe that when a man dies his 
widow mourns for a fortnight, after which she becomes common to all the men 
of her deceased husband’s class, until another husband is allotted to her. 

2 Mr. Fison, in “ Kamilario and Kurnai,” and Mr. Howitt, in his “ Notes 
on the Australian Class Systems” (“ Journ. of the Anthrop. Inst.,” May, 1883), 
assign as a reason for this prohibition that “ under the division of a tribe into 
classes the mother-in-law and her daughter are both of a group with which his 
group intermarries, and that in order to prevent connections which are regarded 
with abhorrence by the aborigines, and which the class laws were unable to pre- 
vent, the prohibition of any intercourse whatever between a man and his wife’s 
mother arose as a reformatory movement. This reason does not seem to me 
sufficient. 

The subjoined diagram of three generations of the class A in the female line 
shows that B can marry A! his wife, or A her mother, or A? his daughter, so far 
as there is not anything inherent in the class laws to prevent it. 


A 

[| B 

A2 


But while there are other social laws to prevent his marrying either daughter 
or mother-in-law, there is no social edict against a man holding ordinary com- 
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§ 5. The Relationships. 


The terms which I have tabulated show the relationships of 
the Wathi-wathi tribe. They are as real to them as are our 
own to us, and any man who married a woman who was, accord- 
ing to this system, his sister, that is to say, the daughter of his 
father’s brother, or of his mother’s sister, would be deemed 
guilty of incest, and would incur the penalty of death. The 
satne system of relationships is found in all the tribes I deal 
with in these notes, and in them all a man regards his mother’s 
sister’s child, or his father’s brother’s child in precisely the same 
light as he regards his mother’s child or his father’s child. 


English. Wathi-wathi Tribe. 


Elder brother ee ee ee Wawi. 
Younger brother .. oe e-| Mamui. 


Elder sister a ool 
Younger sister .. ee Minukui. 
M.* Father’s brother’s son .. ..| tWawi or Mamui. 


F. Father’s brother’sson .. TWawi or Mamui. 
M. Father’s brother’s daughter «+ | tTatui or Minukui. 


F. brother’s daughter . | ¢Tatui or Minukui. 
M. Mother’ssister’sson  .. | or Mamui. 
F. Mother's sister’s son ee | (Wawi or Mamui. 
M. Mother’s sister’s daughter «.| tTatui or Minukui. 
F. Mother’s sister’s daughter ¢Tatui or Minukui. 
M. Father’s sister’s son ee Neripui. 

F. Father’s sister’s son oe --| Malinui. 

M. Father's sister’s daughter Malinui. 

F. Father’s sister’s daughter --| Indapui. 

M. Mother's brother’s son .. Neripui. 

F. Mother's brother’s son .. Malunui. 

M. Mother's brother’s daughter ..| Malunui. 

F. Mother's brother’s daughter ..| Indapui. 


Father ee ee ee ee Mamui. 
Father’s brother .. Mamui. 
Mother’s sister’s husband. . Mamui. 
Father’s sister’s husband .. Kukui. 


* M signifies male speaking. 
F » female ,, 


+ According as the person spoken of is younger or older than the speaker. 


munication and intercourse with his own daughter, although there is with respect 
to his mother-in-law. 

Again, when the tribe is divided into four classes, the mother-in-law is not of 
the same class as the wife, and therefore the argument could not apply. Of 
course it might be urged that the custom came into existence at a time when the 
tribe had only the two primary classes, but we generally find that when the 
necessity for a rule ceases to exist, the rule itself falls into disuse, and it would 
be necessary to show that in tribes having four classes the rule was not so 
stringent as in t’ ose having only two. 
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English. 


Wathi-wathi Tribe. 


Mother ee ee ee 
Mother’s brother .. ous 
Mother’s sister .. oe 
Father's brother’s wife .. 
Mother's brother’s wife .. 


Father's sister... 
Son. 
Brother's oon on 
Wife’s sister’s son.. 
Wife’s brother’s son 
Sister’s son. . 
Son ee ee ee ee 
Sister’s son.. 


Husband’s brother’s son .. 
Husband's sister’s son .. 
Brother’s sun 
Father's father .. 
Father’s father’s brother. . 
Father’s father’s sister .. 
Father’s mother .. we 
Father’s mother’s sister .. 
Father's mother’s brother 
Mother’s father .. 
Mother’s fathe.’s brother. . 
Mother’s father’s sister .. 
Mother’s mother .. 
Mother's mother’s sister .. 
Mother’s mother’s brother 


Son’s son .. se os 
Brother’s son’s son ne 
Brother’s son's son 
Son’sson .. +6 
Sister's son's sOn .. 
Sister’s son’s son .. Pe 
Daughter's son .. ee 
Brother’s daughter’s son .. 
Brother's daughter’s son.. 
Daughter’s son .. 


Sister’ 8 daughter’ 8 80N 
Sister’s daughter’s son .. 


Husband .. 
Husband’s brother 
Sister’s husband .. 


Husband’s sister’s husband 
Wife ee ee 
Wife’s sister oe 
Brother’s wife .. 
Wife’s brother’s wife .. 
Wife’s brother .. 
Husband’s sister .. oe 
Sister’s husband .. oa 
Brother’s wife 
Son’s wife .. ws ars 


* 


Kukui. 
Ginui. 
Ginui. 
Ganui. 
Ni-inqui. 
Ni-ingui. 
Wa-ipui. ~ 
Wa-ipui. 
Wa-ipui, 
In-gipui. 
In-gipui. 
Wa-ipui. 
Wa-ipui. 
Wa-ipui. 
Natowui, 
Natowui. 
Matui. 
Matui. 
Matui, 
Mi-imui. 
Mi-imui. 
Mi-imui. 
Naponui. 
Naponui. 
Naponui. 
Kokonui. 
Kokonui. 
Kokonui. 
Matui. 
Matui. 
Matui. 
Mi-im-ui. 
Mi-im-ui. 
Mi-im-ui. 
Naponui. 
Naponui. 
Naponui. 
Kokonui. 
Kokonui. 
Kokonui. 
Nopui. 
Nopui. 
Nopui. 
*Wawi or Miamui. 
Nopui. 
Nopui. 
Nopui. 
*Tatui or Minvtw. 
Pingaipui. 
Indaipui. 
Pingaipui. 
Indapui. 
Bo-ika-thui. 
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* According as the person spoken of is younger or older than the speaker. 
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English. Wathi-wathi Tribe. 
M. Daughter’s husband oe -.| N’gutha N’guthui. 
F. Son’s wife .. Bo-ika-thui. 
F. Daughter’s husband ée Natundui. 
F. Hushand’s father .. Bo-ika-thui. 
M. Wife’s father oe ee ..| N’gutba N’guthui. 
F. Husband’s mother.. Bo-ika-thui. 
M. Wife’s mother... Natundui. 


The following are the tabulated class systems of the tribes 
herein referred to, so far as I have been able to determine 
them :— 

Wonghibon Tribe. 


Class Division. Totems. 
Tpai.. ..| Wagtin (Crow). 
.-| Miirfia (Kangaroo). 


Kubbi ..| Tali (Iguana). 
Kiri (Bandicoot). 
Murri = { Kirakai (Opossum). 


§ 6. Tribal Government. 


In these tribes the office of headman was in a sense heredi- 
tary, that is to say, the son would inherit the position of his 
father if he possessed any oratorical or other eminent ability ; 
but if not, then the son of the deceased’s brother would hold the 
position, or, failing him, then the nearest relation having the 
same class name. 

The Wathi-wathi will serve me for an illustration. If the 
son of a deceased hexdman was, for some sufficient reason, not 
deemed worthy of the office, an assembly of the whole tribe 
selected some one else, and the successor ought to be a brother 
of the deceased, or one of the nearest relations. This principle 
of succession by the brother, or by the nearest relation of the 
same totem, rather than by the son, is closely connected with 
uterine descent, which obtains in all these tribes. It comes out 
clearly in cases of death where property is left. Most of it is 
buried with the deceased, but the dogs, and perhaps some valu- 
able tomahawk, would be given to the dead man’s brother. 

Sometimes, when an expedition was agreed upon, a leader 
was appointed by the majority of the party going upon it, but I 
believe that while the men forming the party chose their own 
leader among themselves, the party as a whole was selected by 
the old men of the tribe. 


\ 
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In quarrels between individuals, which also sometimes spread 
even to the whole classes, it is class mate who helps class mate ; 
but there is a curious exception in the Wonghi tribe, that Murri 
helps Ipai, and vice versd, while Kumbu helps Kubbi, and Kubbi 
Kumbu, for thie reason, as it has been explained to me, that Ipai 
is the father of Murri, and Kumbu of Kubbi, and so on. 


§ 7. The Bora Ceremonies. 


By far the most important among the ceremonies practised by 
the aborigines of New South Wales is the Bora,’ at which 
youths are initiated to manhood, and among almost all tribes of 
New South Wales, and many of those of the other colonies, the 
knocking out of one of the front teeth, and sometimes two, from 
the upper jaw, is the visible sign that the initiation has taken 

lace.” 
" The ceremony is, I think, much the same in all parts of the 
colony. There are a few variations in the mode of assembling 
the tribe, and in the actual initiation, but there is, so far as I 
know, no very essential difference, judging by the descriptions I 
have had from members of different tribes. 

In the Wonghi tribe the youths on approaching manhood 
attend a meeting of the tribe. The ceremonies of initiation are 
secret, and at them none but the men of the tribe who have 
been initiated attend with the novices. At the spot where the 
ceremonies are to be performed, a large oval space is cleared. 
The old men of the tribe conduct the ceremonies, and the 
“medicine man” of the tribe is the master of them. Part of 
the proceedings consists in knocking out a tooth and giving a 
new designation to the novice, indicating the change from youth 
to manhood. When the tooth is knocked out, a loud humming 
noise is heard, which is made with an instrument of the follow- 
ing description: a flat piece of wood is made with serrated 
edges, and having a hole at one end, to which a string is 
attached, and this swung round produces a humming noise. 
The uninitiated ave not even allowed to see this instrument. 
Women are forbidden to be present at these ceremonies, and 
should one, by accident or otherwise, witness them, the penalty 


is death. The penalty for revealing the secrets is probably the 
same. 


1 « Bora” is a Kamilaroi word, and has now become well known to white men 
as a term signifying these ceremonies, and it may be well to adopt it for this 
urpose. Inthe tribes I describe it is called Boorpung, and by the Baruagi 
arali. 
2 The initiation is a sacred rite, and { know of only one instance beside that K 
of Mr. Howitt of a white man having been pvesent. <a 
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When everything is prepared the women and children are 
covered with boughs, and the men retire, with the young fellows 
who are to be initiated, to a little distance. It is said that the 
youths are sent away a short distance one by one, and that they 
are each met in turn by a Being, who, so far as I can understand, 
is believed to be something between a blackfellow and a spirit. 
This Being, called Thuremlin, it is said, takes the youth to a 
distance, kills him, and in some instances cuts him up, after 
which he restores him to life and knocks out a tooth. Their 
belief in the power of Thuremlin is undoubted, 

The following is a description of a Bora among the Wathi- 
wathi.! It was furnished me by Makogo, a very intelligent 
member of that tribe, and was verified by the statements of 
others. 

When it happens that a sufficient number of youths are old 
enough for initiation, the chief or headman sends messengers to 
the various sections cf the tribe, informing them that a Bora (or 
Boorpung as they call it) is to be held at an appointed place. 
To each of the messengers of the Bora is given an instrument 
called “ Poopanderi,” which is made of the fur of opossums 
twisted into yarn, plaited into a circular form, and fixed on a 
piece of thin flat wood. When the messenger arrives he shows 
the poopanderi to the men and announces his mission; he is, ; 
however, very careful not to allow it to be seen by women, . | 
i children, or uninitiated youths. The following day the party 
depart, and on arriving near the place of meeting advance 
. towards the camp in a sinuous manner, and with many panto- 
mimic gestures, All the men are painted, and many have their 
heads adorned with feathers. 

When the whole of the tribe is assembled at the Bora ground 
the messengers produce the poopanderi and place it in the fore- 
head band. On seeing this, many of the youths, knowing what - 
it is the signal of, attempt to escape, but are immediately seized 
by their Waingapuis, that is to say, the men who have charge 
t of them during initiation.2? Each youth is invested with a belt 
made from the twisted fur of opossums, and a fringe made from 
strips of skin of the same animal hangs down in front. After 
the adjustment of this belt no further attempt to escape is made, 
and the youths resign themselves to the inevitable. The night 
previous to the ceremony is devoted to a “ Korroboree,” and 
various kinds of amusements. One will simulate the actions of 
an emu which some of the others pretend to hunt; another will 


1 The Wathi-wathi ceremonies are attended by the Barkinji, Ta-ta-thi, and 
more rarely by the Muthi-muthi. 

2? The term Waingapui is reciprocally applied by the youths and their ~ 
guardians. 
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endeavour to imitate a dingo, and all appear to thoroughly enjoy 
the rude dramatic attempt, and keep up the festivities to a very 
late hour. 

During some of the day following, the women and children 
are made to lie down, and are covered with boughs, while at the 
same time each of the youths is seized by his Waingapui and 
hurried off to the scene of initiation, which is generally in a 
scrubby place, two or three hundred yards from the camp. 
Here they are all laid on the ground in a row, and covered with 
opossum skins, and are left in that position for an hour or so, 
while the men discuss matters connected with the comin 
ordeal. 

They are then raised up, but the rugs are kept over their 
heads; in this position they are kept for anuther hour, and 
sometimes for much longer. Should they require anything the 
Waingapui of each attends to his wants. Two holes, each about 
a foot or fifieen inches deep, are made, and into these holes the 
feet of the youth are inserted, and the holes filled up. This is 
done to keep him steady and prevent struggling. ‘The Wain- 
gapui stands behind the youth, and a man who is accustomed 
to the office advances with a mallet and a small wooden wedge, 
which is driven between the teeth for the purpose of loosening 
them. The tooth is then knocked out and kept for some time 
by the Waingapui. 

During this operation one of the tribe, who is concealed in the 
scrub at some distance, whirls the humming instrument round 
his head. This instrument is supposed to have a wonderful 
magic influence. By the Wathi-wathi it is called Kalari.' 
After the Bora it is generally given into the keeping of some 
unmarried man, who either carries it about him, or secretes it 
in some safe place. 

After the knocking out of the tooth is completed, the youths 
are brought back to the camp and shown to the women, who 
pretend to feel deep sorrow for them, but who are in reality 
very proud of having their sons or brothers initiated to man- 
hood, as it gives them a status in the tribe which they did not 
before possess. The youths are then taken by the Waingapuis 
into the bush, where for two or three months they must remain 
excluded from women. During this period their Waingapuis 
live with them, and their return to camp is gradual. Thus the 
young men will at first return to the camp at night, and each 
- time of returning will prolong their stay. At the initiation the 
names by which they are known are changed. Boys are called 
Nywi-mkowi before they attend the Bora; from their initiation 


' The Ta-ta-thi call it Kalk, that is to say, word. 
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4 till their return to the tribe they are Bo-i-api; after their 
‘ return they become Bin-api.' 

Everything connected with the Bora is considered sacred, and 
there is no doubt that any woman found prying into its 
mysteries would be severely punished, probably killed. It is 
said that should a Waingapui even touch a woman in any way 
while the Bora is going on, she would become seriously ill. 

: Initiation confers many privileges on the youths, as they are 
7 now allowed to eat many articles of food which were previously 
BP .. forbidden to them. They may also leave the camp of their 


parents and join that of the young men, and are permitted to 
take a wife.’ 


§ 8. Doctors and Sorcery. 


Sorcery is a powerful element in the life of the Australian 
x savage, and althoi gh belief in its effects has been considerably 
{ ; weakened by contact with whites, there are very few, even of 
m2 the most civilised, who have not a feeling of dread lest its evil 
i influence should be directed against them by an enemy. The 
modes of practising sorcery are various, but there is still some- 
thing similar in them, wherever practised. 
In all these tribes there were and are men who practised what 
may be called sorcery. The whites knew them as doctors, and 
| the blackfellows by various names. The Wonghi, for instance, 

| call them Walmera. <A doctor is believed to acquire his powers 
— in one or two ways, either by being trained from boyhood by 
a. _ his father, or by being instructed by the spirits of the dead. . 
4 The Ta-ta-thi tell a story of a renowned sorcerer which is very 

: characteristic. It is said that he cut off a large circular piece of 

skin and fat from a dead woman’s abdomen. This he kept 
until dry, and then cutting a small piece off and sucking it, the 
i dead woman’s “ gumatch” (ghost) bore him up from the ground 
and took him to the sky, which is thought to be a solid vault. 
>. In the sky there was a hole or window guarded by a gumatch. 
t The man procured admittance through this window, and was 
permitted to wander in the country beyond, where his spirit 
would eventually dwell. The friendly gumatch, having im- 
parted to him valuable knowledge, did not permit him to 


1 The Wonghi call a boy Eramurrung; when being initiated, Bimbadjeri for 
months, after that Bigumjeri; when middle-aged, Gibera, and when old, 
iribung. 

2 Among a few of the tribes in the north-western parts of New South Wales, 
T have heard that circumcision is practised. It is not known in the tribes [ 
herein describe. I am told that wherever circumcision is practised, another 
operation is performed upon the men for the purpose of preventing a too rapid 
increase of population, but I have not sufficient data as to the localities in which 
a this operation is customary to say whether the above is the true reason. 
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remain, and he returned to earth. The remainder of the dried 
skin he cut into small pieces, which, having been properly treated 
with blood, fat, and raddle, were believed to have formed for 
him a powerful poison. 

One of the most dreaded arts of the sorcerer is the abstraction 
of the kidney fat of some victim. The operation is believed to 
be performed in the following manner. A string about six feet 
long is made of human hair taken from the dead. This is 
attached to the small bone of a kangaroo, and the power of the 
spell is considered to be increased by having previously 
anointed the bone with human kidney fat. All being now 
prepared, the sorcerer in the dead of night steals towards the 
camp of his victim, while at the same time a friend and accom- 
plice moves a magic wand, somewhat resembling the Kallak, or 
sacred instrument already mentioned. This ‘produces a low 
noise, which is supposed to throw the unfortunate object of the 
machinations into a profound sleep. The sorcerer having 
stealthily approached the sleeping place of his victim, fastens 
the string round his throat and legs, and carries him away to a 
distance of a quarter of a mile, where he makes an incision in 
his side and removes the kidney fat. The incision heals instan- 
taneously by his magic art by merely pressing it together with 
the finger and thumb. The man is borne back to his camp, and 
is utterly unconscious that anything has taken place, but in a 
month or so he sickens and eventually dies. 

‘The natives do not believe in death from natural causes ; 
therefore all sickness is attributed to the agency of sorcery, and 
counter charms are used to destroy its effect. Many of the 
remedies are ridiculous in the extreme. I have seen a man 
suffering from a serious cold, which he assured me was the 
result of a spell exercised against him by an enemy in a neigh- 
bouring tribe. He had a string made from opossum fur fastened 
round his body and held by a doctor, seated at a distance of 
five or six paces from the patient. The doctor had a vessel 
containing water by his side, and at short intervals would take 
a mouthful and keep it in his mouth, while at the same time he 
rubbed that part of the string which he held in his hands 
rapidly across his gums, till blood came and mingled with the 
water in his mouth, which every now and then he spat out. I 
asked the sick man how this operation could possibly effect a 
cure, and he told me that the blood did not come from the 
doctor's gums as I had innocently supposed, but that it came 
from his (the patient’s) body, and passed along the string into 
the doctor's mouth. He said that the blood so drawn from 


him contained the magic with which his enemy had afflicted 
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I have seen very ugly wounds received in fighting cured by 
an application of clay, put on sufficiently thick to entirely 
exclude the air. 

There is a deadly practice of inflicting injury possessed by some 
of the tribes of the Murray River, but I have never heard of it 
in any of those east of the Darling River. A piece of bone is 
sharpened to a very fine point, and is inserted into a decaying 
corpse, being left there for some time, until it becomes tho- 
roughly saturated with the poison. It is then wrapped up with 
some of the putrid matter and kept ready for use. A very 
slight stab with this is said to cause death. 

In all these tribes there are men who profess to make rain, 
and I should imagine that the position of rainmaker for some 
of the districts of New South Wales would be no sinecure; it is 
perhaps fortunate for these gentlemen that the plan of remunera- 
tion is not payment by results. Although the operations of the 
rainmaker so often result in failure, he is not in the least dis- 
couraged, and, like the doctors, invariably attributes his want 
of success to the counteracting influence of an enemy. 

In the Ta-ta-thi tribe the rainmaker uses a piece of transparent 
quartz, which he wraps up in emu feathers, having first broken 
off a small piece of it, which he spits towards the sky. The 
quartz and feathers are then soaked in water, and carefully 
hidden somewhere. 

In the Keramin tribe the method is that the rainmaker 
retires to the bed of a creek, with a round flat stone, on which 
he allows a little water to drop, and then carefully covers it 
over and conceals it. 

The rainmaker is very careful not to let any one see any part 
of this performance. If it failed he would no doubt be silent, 
while if rain came within a short time he would take the credit 
to himself. But in justice to the aboriginal sorcerers I must say 
that they are as firm believers in magic as their friends. 


§ 9. Death and Spiritland. 


As a man’s death is never supposed to have occurred naturally, 
except as the result of accident, or from a wound in battle, the 
first thing to be done when a death occurs is to endeavour to 
find wut the person whose spells have brought about the 
calamity. In the Wathi-wathi tribe the corpse is asked by each 
relative in succession to signify by some sign the person who 
has caused his death. Not receiving an answer, they watch in 
which direction a bird flies, after having passed over the 
deceased. This is considered an indication that the sorcerer is 
to be found in that direction. Sometimes the nearest relative 
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sleeps with his head on the corpse, which causes him, they 
think, to dream of the murderer. There is, however, a good 
deal of uncertainty about the proceedings, which seldom result 
in more than a great display of wrath, and of vowing of vengeance 
against some member of a neighbouring tribe. Unfortunately 
this is not always the case, the man who is supposed to have 
exercised the death-spell being sometimes waylaid and murdered 
in a most cruel manner. 

The following is the description of the burial ceremony among 
the Wathi-wathi, Ta-ta-thi, Muthi-muthi, Keramin, Wonghi, and 
Beri-ait tribes. Some of the relations wrap the corpse in an 
opossum rug, which is securely fastened round it. The body is 
then enveloped in a piece of netting and carried to the place of 
interment, the friends and relations of the deceased having their 
heads covered with clay as mourning. A deep grave is made on 
some dry site, and a fire is lighted in it, which is kept burning 
for some time in order to thoroughly dry it. Having removed 
the fire, a sheet of bark is laid in the bottom of the grave, and 
this is covered with a thick layer of grass. The body is lowered 
into the grave, and the son, or nearest relative present, is allowed 
to stand in it for a moment, in order that he may not forget him 
who has gone. Another thick layer of grass is then placed over 
the body, and on this a sheet of bark, after which the grave is 
filled up with earth. 

The ground in the vicinity of the grave is swept clean, and a 
rude hut built over it. Friends of the deceased attend occasion- 
ally to keep the place in order for two or three months, but after 
a year or two the covering is pulled down and laid on the grave. 

These people believe that the spirits of the dead visit the 
earth and are frequently seen. Male ghosts are called by the 
Ta-ta-thi Nywma-gumatch, and female ghosts Biriwp-gumatch, 
and ghosts in general Durundera, or Thurundera,’ white men 
are also called gumatch. 

There is the greatest reluctance to speak of the dead, and the 
blacks will often resort to peculiar devices to avoid mentioning 
their names. Among a people who entertain a great fear of 
witchcraft and sorcery, a belief in ghosts and their power to 
revisit the scenes wherein their lives were passed is sure to find a 
place. I was one day speaking to a blackfellow on the subject, 
when he asked me if I had not often seen an object in the 
distance which I took to be a human being, but which on 
approaching it I found to be a black stump. I told him it was 
quite possible, when he said, “That fellow was gumatch, only 
when you came up he made himself like a stump.” He assured 


1 Nguma is male and Biriup is female, while Gumatch is spirit or ghost. 
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me that he had once seen two gumatches, and as they appeared 
so suddenly, and so close to him that he was unable to run 
away, he tried to hit them with a “nulla-nulla” which he held 
in his hand, upon which they vanished. 

The people of all these tribes appear to have a belief in a 
Deity, and in a future state of some kind. The Wathi-wathi 
and the Ta-ta-thi, though living in close proximity to each other, 
use different terms for the Deity. That of the Wathi-wathi is 
Tha-tha-puli, and that of the Ta-ta-thi is Yulong.’ He is 
regarded as a powerful spirit, or perhaps a supreme supernatural 
being. They say that he came from the far north, and now 
lives in the sky. He told each tribe what language they were 
to speak. He made men and women and dogs, and the latter 
used to talk, but he took the power of speech from them. The 
Ta-ta-thi do not care to speak much of Tulong, and say that he 
does not often come to the earth. Although it seems that in 
many of the Australian tribes there is only a very dim idea as 
to the attributes of the Supreme Being and of a future state, 
yet in the Ta-ta-thi and its allied tribes there is certainly a 
belief not only in a future state of existence, but also in a 
system of rewards and punishments. My Ta-ta-thi informant 
stated that one of the doctors ascended long ago through the 
sky, and there saw a place where wicked men were roasted. 

Makogo, an intelligent member of the Wathi-wathi tribe, gave 
me a succinct account of the belief of his people before they 
came in cuntact with Europeans, and expressed an opinion that, 
whether right or wrong, they would have been better off now 
had their beliefs never been disturbed. 

The Wathi-wathi made, according to him, a distinction 
between the ghost and the spirit, as we might do between our 
soul and spirit. The moment it leaves the body it is called 
Bo-oki, but afterwards the ghost of a dead man is called 
Boongarnitchie. The Boongarnitchie having started on its 
course in the sky is met by another Boongarnitchie, who directs 
him the road for good men. After proceeding some distance, he 
sees two roads running parallel and close together, one of which 
is swept clean while the other is dirty. The spirit of a good 
man would choose the dirty road, as it would know that the 
other is kept clean by bad spirits, in order to induce the 
unthinking to follow it. He is next met by a woman who 
endeavours to seduce him, but, escaping from her lures, he 
shortly after comes to where two women hold a rope, which 
they are twirling round after the manner of a skipping-rope. 
The woman who stands on the clear side of the road is blind, 


I cannot obtain any translation or English equivalent for these names. 
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and endeavours to trip the Boongarnitchie, but keeping on 
the dirty road, and as far as possible from her, he avoids such 
mishap. 

The next obstruction is a deep and narrow pit extending 
across the two roads, from which flames alternately rise and fall. 
Watching his opportunity, the good spirit leaps across im safety, 
and is then met by two very old women, who take care of him 
till he becomes accustomed to his new abode. After a time the 
Deity, Tha-tha-puli, comes with a host of spirits to see the new 
arrival, and to try his strength. A “nulla-nulla” is given by 
Tha-tha-puli to one of the old women,.who hands it to him. A 
number of emus are next driven past, at one of which the 
weapon is hurled, and the emu stricken down. When the 
Wathi-wathi sees a shooting star they believe it to be the 
passage of such a nulla-nulla through space, and say, “Tha- 
tha-puli is trying the strength of some’ new spirit.” The spirit 
of a bad man, if it escapes the traps that are set for it, is sure to 
fall into the hell of fire. Many of the natives have had their 
beliefs modified by contact with the whites, and I feel doubtful 
whether the pit of fire was not of this kind, and questioned my 
informant very closely on the subject, but he assured me that 
there was no doubt whatever that the above was the exact belief 
of his tribe before the settlement of the country by the white 
men, 


§ 10. The Languayes. 


Athough there is a.very wide diversity in the languages and 
dialects spoken by the Australian aboriginies, there is no doubt 
that they have all sprung from the same source, and ‘it is re- 
markable that some words are the same or nearly the same in 
tribes very far apart.. Thus I find “tina” or “dhina” (foot) 
in use by tribes of Victoria, Queensland, and New South 
Wales, while the word for head is totally different in each. 
These laaguages appear to be very deficient in metaphysical 
expressions, and have very few generic terms. 

There is a name for every tree and plant that grows, as well 
as for the animal creation, from the kangaroo down to the most 
insignificant insect, and I have often been struck with the 
facility with which even children acquire and retain a know- 
ledge of the names of these different things. 

The following is a comparative table of ‘words in the languages 
spoken by the different tribes dealt with in these notes :— 
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English Keramin. Beri-ait. Barkinji. 
Man oe Narik oe Wa-im-budthin ..| Wa-imbi. 
Woman .. +-|Gooram ... .-| Kiimbuka .. .. | Niiungi. 
Boy --| --| Birillo.. Kiiniinda: 
Girl ..| Bi-irow .. ..| Katehu. 
Young woman ..| Wakwak .. .-|Tamba_.. | Tallaru. 
Baby .. Biranootch.. .. | Katchalika | Moatpu. 
Head .. Dirirt -.| Tartoo.. ..| Tartoo. 
Hair .-| Dirirt Kitch Bulki Bulki. 
_Brains .. --| Petuledo .. ..| Tartoo birti ..| Tartoo bira. 
Forehead. . Dene Biko | Piki. 

Eye oe oo] Mi .. oe Mi-iki os | Mi-iki. 
Cheek .. -.| N’gelriging N’girili .. N’girili. 
Lips... Dhuk Mimi ee Mimi. 
Teeth .. Rik ee --| Andhi.. . | Andhi. 
Tongue .. --|Ma-at.. --|Turling .. .. | Talling. 
Ear Mung oot Uri.. .| Munga. 
Chin. --| Mit.. oe Mirti oe Murti. 
Beard .. Knalk Waku bulki Bulki. 
Moustache Thukitch .. | Muna bulki | Murnii bulki. 
Throat .. Toarikmura Kfingaru .. | Birnbah. 
Neck .. N’guru Berinbah .. -. | Kurengula. 
Breast .. Bi-ee ee BundLila .. | Bundhula, 
Back... --|Kump --|Turna ss, -.| Turna. 
Shoulde. blade ..| Nyk niwill.. --| Karta bina .- | Karta bina. 
Shoulder .. Niwill ..| Karta ee | Kartu. 
Arm ee Mul Wunya .. Wunya. 
Elbow .. --| Boort ee Kop | Murnki. 
Wrist... Ka-ink mul Ilpabrind .. N’girni. 
Hand... --|@wan .. Murra... --| Murra. 
Thumb .. | Knaki-g’wan -.| Utu-tu-murra | Uma murra, 
Little finger ..| N’git g’wan [ki murra.. | [ki murra. 
Side oe --| Tarndrea .. Tirkiki.. | Tirkiki. 
Ribs ee Muntha .. Bunda ..| Bind. 
Heart .. --|Murnt .. Tirli ee -.| Tirli. 
Lungs .. Dhalk oe Dhalk Dhalk. 
Liver .. N’guikur .. ..| Tungunyah -.| Tungunyah. 
Kilneys .. --| Biing-biing Burthedd .. Paindah. 
Belly .. «-| Meart ..| Urnti --| Kurnti. 
Thish ,. --| Bening .. --| Karka... Karka. 
Kne> Doort Thingi .. ..| Thingi. 

Le oe Gant oe Yalko ee oe Yelkis 

--| Bum n’gunt Unda burtiinya ..| Unda. 
Foot oe Dhin oe ..| Thuia | Thuia. 
Emua. Riinganui .. --|Kulthi.. Kulthi. 
Birack .. --| Turitha .. «+ | Turlthu. 
Dingo .. Gell ee Kirli ee Kirli. 
Hedgehog Tranunk .. ..| Tantchili .. Tantchili. 
guana .. | Wiri oe Tha kulu .. Tha kulu, 
Opossum... -.| Bult oe ..| Yarengi .. -.| Yarengi. 
Bandicoot -.-|Mering .. -.| Biirciinia .. Meringyah. 
Day oe Ntink ee Yaka Yaka or Kalkui. 
Daylight .. Ba-nitink .. Miparki .. Muparki. 
Morning .. ..| Wa-ing-gruimitch | Kiiyiri .. Kiri. 
Evening .. Gin-in-ntink -.| Kalkui .. Tinkinka, 
Dark .. -.| Waingrui .. Tinka .. Thunka. 
Light .. --| Dhriik --|N’ginga.. | N’gnuyah. 
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Beri-ait. 


English Keramin. Barkinji. 
Moonlight ..| But-ruk .. --| Bat yuka .. ..| Batchunya, 
Dust Budthyara.. .. | Biidthara, 
Ghost .. --|Dthow.. --|Tambira .. ..| Tambara. 
Egg oe ee ..| Birti ee .. | Birti. 
Feathers .. .. | Gitch oe | Ulki | Pirlki. 
Fire oe ..| Nik.. ..| Kinika.. .. | Kttrnid. 
Flood .. Wyirunk .. --|Tilpu.. | Thilpu. 
Flower .. ..| Mi-gurra .. ..| Birni ee - | Birni. 
Frost .-| Lukrui_.. ..| Beringura .. | Mullara. 
Grave .. ..| W’gwalth .. ..| Wampindira ..| Pampanthiira. 
Hailstones ..| Migurra ..| Wirtu cs ..| Wirtu. 
Hill .. | Booei oe ..| Dthirna .. -. | Talali. 
Hungry .. .. | N’gow, n’gow mun | Wilka wilka -. | Wilka wilka. 
Mountuin .-| Di-tck ..| Karnti oo | Karna. 
Mud ..| Uldri ee ..| Windhya .. | Uleru. 
Path... --|Dthini.. ..| Yerinka .. | Uthera. 
Pine tree.. ..| Mi-krai.. .-|Pinpah .. | Wirkira, 
Plain .. ..| Lahk ..| .. | Bilka. 
Quiet .. ..| Nut min .. ..| Mutchijah.. -. | Mutchi. 
Rain... ..|Mukra ..| Mukera -. | Mukera. 
Rainbow .. Tirurt «. Muntharimbura .. | Kurinderi. 
River .. ..| Ludt oe ..| Pahka Pahka, 

Sky ..| Teriel ..| Karabur .. | Karkunyah. 
Slee ee ..| Umun oe ..| Bumpapa .. .. | Emau. 
Smoke .. ..| Dthur . ..| Birindad .. .. | Biranda. 
Stars... ..| Berril oe ..| Burti ..| Burti. 
Thunder .. .-| Bethung .. ..| Bindthi.. .. | Pindi. 
To-morrow ..| Gin maroocy ..|Karanki .. | Kara munki. 
Water .. ..| N’guk ..| N’gogo .. .. | N’goko. 
Watercourse ..| Bu-yuri.. ..| .. | N’gulkurra. 
Whirlwind -.| Wiraynip .. ..| Yandanki .. .. | Pira-arune. 
Wing... ..| Wy-ini.. | Wunyi. 
God ..| Daint-luk .. | Nirali. 

English. Wonghi. Wathi-wathi. Ta-ta-thi. 
Man oe | Mil.. ..| Wingi.. .. | Ngiima. 
Woman .. .-| Wineth .. --|Liorki .. ..| Beri-rup. 
Husband. . . | Opon oe Nopui... Mululu. 
Wife .. .. | Opon .. | Nopui oe .-| Mululu 
Head .. ..| Bulla Po-ipi soe --| Derart 
Nose... ..| Murutha .. ..| Thiundhi .. | Kup. 

Eye oe ..| Mil.. oe Mi-ingi .. ..| Lanung. 
Tongue .. | Tallai ee --| Tallung .. Meart. 
Throat .. .. | Nuki ..| Tulugundi.. Gurumal, 
Arm oe | Daki Mul. 
Thigh .. --|Durra.. --|Garipi.. | Kuppul. 
Leg oe oe | Kingi Ngun. 
Foot Dinni .| Tinangi .. oo | 

Sun os .. | Thuni Ngangi.. | Ning. 
Moon .. ..| Kubbitha .. ..| Waingaipui Batchi. 
Water ee ee Kali ee ee Ki-ini ee oe Ngik. 
Fire ee Wi.. ee Winapi.. -.| Murrung. 
Good .. ..| Witchirione .-| Biri-imuli .. ..| Gandgal. 
Bad oe Wari Thilika .. ..| Nyungun. 
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§11. Traditions. 


There are many traditions among the Australian aborigines, 
which to Europeans are sufficiently absurd; many of them are 
very obscene, and quite unfit for publication. ey are, how- 
ever, not more obscene or more absurd than many of the classic 
legends of Heathen Mythology. 

There is a tradition very widespread among the tribes I am 
concerned with, that the earth was originally peopled by a race 
much more powerful, especially in the arts magic, than that 
which now inhabits it. This first race is in different localities 
known by different names, but as the legends regarding them are 
much the same, those of one tribe will serve for illustration. 

The Wathi-wathi call them Bookoomuri, and say they were 
famous for fighting, hunting, &c., and were eventually changed 
into animals by Tha-tha-puli, who then created the present race. 
Others:say that the Bookoomuri effected the transformation 
themselves, and that as animals they felt an interest in the new 
race that succeeded them, and imparted to it much valuable 
knowledge. A belief exists that the magical powers of the 
doctors, disease makers, and rainmakers has been handed 
down to them from the Bookoomuri. 

The following is a tradition of the manner in which fire was 
procured. 

Two Bookoomuri, Koorambin (a water rat) and Pandawinda 
(codfish), were the sole possessors of fire, which they jealously 
guarded in an open space among the reed-beds of the Murray 
River. 

Many efforts were made by other Bookoomuri, and by the 
present race, to obtain a spark of it, but without success, till one 
day Karigari (a hawk), who of course had originally been a 
Bookoomuri, discovered Koorambin and Pandawinda in the act 
of cooking mussels, which they had obtained from tlic river. 
He flew up to such a height that they could not see him, and 
then caused a strong wind to blow the fire among the dry reeds, 
This was, however, extinguished. He then sent a wind from 
the opposite direction, and eventually a whirlwind, which 
scattered the fire in every direction, causing a conflagration 
which set the whole of the reed-beds on fire, and extending to 
the forests, laid waste vast tracts of country, upon which trees 
have never since grown, so that where there were once forests 
we find now immense bare plains. 

The Ta-ta-thi have another version. Ngwoorangbin (water 
rat), who lived in the Murray River, had a large hut in which 
he kept the fire for the purpose of cooking the mussels which 
he brought out of the river. This’fire he very jealously guarded, 
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but one day whilst he was down in the river gathering mussels, 
a spark flew out of the hut and was caught by Kiridka (a small 
hawk), who, having some inflammable materials ready, kindled 
a fire, by means of which he burned down the house of Ngwoo- 
rangbin, and also at the same time a large tract of forest, so that 
it is now open plains. 

It is said that it was after this event that the blackfellows 
became possessed of the knowledge that fire could be obtained 
by friction. 

Another legend is told of two Bookoomuri who had a wonder- 
ful chase after a gigantic kangaroo which lived near Hilston on 
the Lachlan River. He was followed by the two Bookoomuri 
for hundreds of miles, but they eventually lost sight of him. 
Following the track, however, for some days, they at last came 
to where another Bookoomuri, who having met the kangaroo in 
an exhausted state, had, with the assistance of his dog, killed it 
and already had partly cooked it. 

The visitors were invited to partake but they refused, and 
waiting for a few minutes till the attention of the other was 
engaged on something else, they restored the kangaroo to life, to 
the great indignation of its captor, who immediately sent his dog 
after it. ‘The two hunters, however, placed a magic spell on the 
dog which prevented its running. They then followed the kan- 
garoo, and eventually killed it near thé junction of the Darling 
and Murray Rivers. The Willaidra Creek, which has a course 
of more than three hundred miles, is supposed to be the track of 
the Kangaroo when flying from its pursuers. The few hills 
which occur in the district are the camps of the Bookoomuri 
when following it. 

The Merowie Creek is also supposed to be the track of some 
mystic animal which the Bookoomuri hunters had been pur- 
suing. 

There are many traditions of the wonderful feats performed 
by the Bookoomuri, and I think that most, if not all, the tribes 
of New South Wales, and perhaps of Australia, believe that uhe 
country was formerly inhabited by a different race from that 
which occupies it at the present day. 

Is it possible that the totemic divisions of a tribe are con- 
nected with this belief in a race of men who afterwards became 
animals? It might be, for instance, that the class which has 
for its totems Eaglehawk, Kangaroo, Bandicoot, believes that the 
Bookoomuri who were transformed into those animals were the 
ancestors of that class. But I have no direct evidence of such 
a belief, 

The Ta-ta-thi relate that the mocn, which is supposed to be a 
not too-chasti2 female, had a special claim on a tract of country 
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where yams grew in abundance; that on one occasion two 
Kilpara women, having discovered the locality, helped them- 
selves to some of the yams, but, being discovered in the act, 
were buried beneath a large pile of stones by the moon. Here 
they remained for some time, the stones havirg been placed in 
such a manner that they were not killed by the pressure, the 
intention being to destroy them by starvation. They were 
rescued by Rakur (the Bat), who took them to Lake Victoria, 
where they became his wives. 


§ 12. Conclusion. 


Of late very little has been done in New South Wales to 
ameliorate the condition of the aborigines, and although I 
believe that between the years 1821 and 1842 large sums of 
money were expended in protectorates in that colony, very little 
good was effected. 


That our present position in respect to the original occupiers 


’ of the soil is not an equitable one, is beyond dispute. We have 


taken from them a country, where, after their own fashion, they 
were contented and happy, and in return we have bestowed on 
them a civilisation which destroys them. 

I do not say that this could altogether have been avoided, for 
experience everywhere proves that races in a state of savagery, 
and even those races which are beginning to emerge from it, are 
unable to withstand the advance of European civilization. But 
it is to be hoped that something will be done without delay to 
at least ameliorate the condition of the tribes now fading from 
the earth under the influence of our presence. 

Very little has been done so far, and that little almost entirely 
by private individuals, who have found time amidst arduous 
business avocations to collect and publish valuable records of 
the tribes with which they have come in contact. 

Government aid is however required in the matter, not only 
to carry out thorough researches into the past and present 
history of the tribes, but also as to the best measures for the 
amelioration of their condition. 

It seems strange that in an age in which so much time and 
money are devoted to science, so little should have been done 
towards securing an authentic record of the organisation of 
aboriginal society. Such a record would be a most valuable 
addition to the history of mankind, and the cost of securing it 
would be trivial in comparison to its value when secured. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 


JANUARY 27TH, 1885. 
Professor W. H. FLower, LL.D., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 


The notice convening the meeting was read by the DIREcTOR. 


The Minutes of the last Anniversary Meeting were read and 
signed. 


The PreEsIDENT then declared the ballot operi, and appointed 
Mr. BEAuForT and Mr. R. MELDOLA scrutineers. 


The Treasurer’s Report for the year 1884 was read by the 
DrREcTOR in the absence of the Treasurer. 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


On a comparison of the present statement of Receipts and 
Payments with that of last year, it will be seen that the amount 
received from ordinary members for subscriptions is £514 10s., 
as against £484 1s. last year. The arrears got in have been 
£19 19s., against £51 9s. in 1883. 

It was deemed advisable to draw a certain amount from the 
Reserve Fund, in order to meet the expenses connected with 
the removal from St. Martin’s Place to Hanover Square, and 
the Trustees were accordingly instructed to sell £199 12s. 10d. 
Metropolitan stock, which produced the sum of £217 2s. 2d. 
This reduces the amount invested to £900 stock. It will be 
observed, however, that the ordinary expenses of the year, 
notwithstanding various incidental expenses due to the change 
of offices, do not exceed those of previous years. The rent of 
the new rooms, including lighting and heating, will be £165 per 
annum. £153 was paid during the past year, one quarter and 
a half having been spent at St. Martin’s Place. 

- The cost of printing four numbers of the Journal has been 
reduced by nearly £50, and the miscellaneous printing also 
shows a reduction of nearly £8. 

The amount paid for illustrating the Journal has_ been 
£31 13s. 9d., and an old account that had been outstanding for 
several years, but not previously rendered, together with the 
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illustrations provided by Mr. Gooch for his paper on the Stone 
Age in South Africa, published in a former number of the 
Journal, make the total amount paid for illustration £63 19s. 3d. 

The cost of removal and of office fittings has been £85 15s. 2d. 

in addition to £100 to be contributed by the Zoological Society, 
but which had not been received when the accounts were made 
up. 
The house expenses have been rather heavier this year, but 
this is accounted for by the fact that we have practically paid 
for two years’ cleaning of the rooms, &c.; the amount will be 
considerably reduced in future years. 

Deducting the expenses directly due to removal, and the cost 
of illustrating previous numbers of the Journal, it will be seen 
that the current expenses of the year have been £14 2s, 4d. less 
than last year. 


F. G. H. Price. 


1 This amount has been received since. 
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Mr. F. W. Rupuer, the Director, then read the following 
Report :—. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND FOR 1884, 


During the past year thirteen ordinary meetings have been held, 
in addition to the Anniversary Meeting. In the course of the 
year the following thirty-five papers have been communicated 
to the Institute 


1. “On the Ethnology of the Congo and South Western Africa.” By H. H. - 


Johnston, Esq. 

2. “On a Human Skull found near Southport.” By G. B. Barron, Esq., M.D. 

3. “Traces of Commerce in Prehistoric Times.” By Miss A. W. Buckiand. 

4. “On some Paleolithic Fishing Implements from the Stoke Newington and 
Clapton Gravels.” By John T. Young, Esq., F.G.S. 

5. “The Nanga, or Sacred Stone Enclosure of Wainimala, Fiji.” By the Rev. 
Lorimer Fison, M.A. 

6. “On the Melanesian Languages.” By the Rev. R. H. Codrington, M.A. 

7. “On the Longstone and other prehistoric remains in the Isle of Wight.” 
By A. L. Lewis, Esq., F.C.A. 

8. “On the Cromlech of Er-Lanic.” By Admiral F. 8. Tremlett. 

9. “ On the Antiquity of Man in Ireland.” By W. J. Knowles, ~<a 

10. “ On a Portion of a Human Skull of supposed Paleolithic Age near 
Bury St. Edmunds.” By H. Prigg, Esq. 

11. “ Note on some Ancient Egyptian Bronze Implements.” By F. G. Hilton 
Price, Esq., F.S.A. 

12. “The Frankfurt Craniometrical Code.” By J. G. Garson, Esq., M.D. 

13. ‘‘ Note on a Portrait ofan Aboriginal Tasmanian.” By Sir Richard Owen, 
K.C.B., F.R.S. 

14. “ On the Ethnology of the Sudén.” By Professor A. H. Keane, B.A. 

15. “On the Ethnology of the Andaman Islands.” By E. H. Man, Esq. 

16. “ Additional Observations on the Osteology of the Natives of the Andaman 
Islands.”” By Professor Flower, LL.D., F.R.S., President. 

17. “ Notes on Remains from Cemeteries: in the Island of Antiparos.” By 
Theodore Bent, Esq. 

18. “On the Koeboes of Sumatra.” By H. O. Forbes, $j 
an “On the Osteology of the Koeboes of Sumatra.” By J. G. Garson, Esq., 

20. “ Onthe Deme and the Horde.” By A. W. Howitt, Esq., F.G.S., and the 
Rev. L. Fison, M.A. 

21. “On African Symbolic Language.” By the Rev. C. A. Gollmer. 

22. “ On the Size of the Teeth asa Character of Race.” By Professor Flower, 
LL.D., F.R.S., President. 
“ a’ On Flint Implements found at Reading.” By O. A. Shrubsole, Esq., 

24. “ Pheenician Intercourse with 4 esia.” By 8. M. Curl, Esq., M.D. 

25. “On a Hindu Prophetess.” By M. J. Walhouse, Esq. 

26. ‘On the Anthropometric Laboratory at the late Health Exhibition.” By 
Francis Galton, Esq., F.R.S. 

27. “ Ethnological Notes on the People of the Island of Buru.” By H. O. 
Forbes, Esq., F.Z.S. 

28. “ Note onthe Abnormal Dentition of a Hairy Boy from Russia.” By W. 
H. Coffin, Esq., M.D. 

29. “ Facts suggestive of Prehistoric Intercourse between East and West.” 
By Miss A. W. Buckland. 
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30. “On some Doubtful or Intermediate Articulations.’’ By Horatio Hale, 
E 


31. “Remarks on the Customs and Language of the Iroquois.” By Mrs. 
Erminie A. Smith. 


32. ‘Marriage Customs and Relationships among the Australian Aborigines.” 
By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S. 


33. The Jeraeil, or Initiation Ceremonies of the Kurnai Tribe.” By A. W. 
Howitt, Esq., F.G.S. 


34. “On a Collection of Human Skulls from Torres Strait.’ By Oldfield 
Thomas, F.Z.S. 


35. “On some Tribes of New South Wales.” By A. L. P. Cameron, Esq. 


Four numbers of the Journal have been issued to members 
during the year, namely, Nos. 46,47,48, and 49. These contain 
472 pages of letterpress, thirty-five plates, and numerous tables. 
The Institute is indebted to several authors, especially to Mr. 
Worthington Smith, for illustrating their papers at their own 
expense. 

During the year 27 new members have been elected. 


The former and present state of the Institute, with regard to the 
number of Members, are shown in the following Table :— 


January 1st, 1884 45 74 90 270 479 
Since elected .. +3 +5 +3 +16 +27 
Since deceased ..| —3 oe —2 -7 —12 
Since retired .. -8 -9 
January Ist, 1885 45 79 91 271 486 


The Council regrets to report that the Institute has lost, 
through death, three Honorary Members, namely, Dr. J. Aitken 
Meigs, Professor Perty, and Dr. Phoebus; and the following 
Ordinary Members, namely: Mr. W. Bragge, Mr. J. Lancaster, 
Mr. J. Milligan, Mr. G. Morrison, Mr. J. Dormer Neal, Mr. 
C. Stenning, Dr. Allen Thomson, Mr. Nicholas Triibner, and 
Mr. Alfred Tylor. In this list there are two names which the 
Council would especially recall as those of active Members. 
Dr. Allen Thomson was for some time a Vice-President, and 
Mr. Alfred Tylor had not only served on the Council, but had 
from time to time contributed papers to the Institute. 

At the last Anniversary Meeting the President referred to 
the contemplated removal of the Institute to the premises of 
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the Zoological Society. Possession of the new rooms in 
Hanover Square was taken early in the spring, and the first 
evening meeting was held there on April 22nd. It is a source 
of satisfaction to the Council to find that the change has in 
every way conduced to the increased convenience of the members. 
The admirably appointed meeting-room offers many advantages 
over the old room in which our meetings were formerly held; 
the books are much better accommodated than they were in St. 
Martin’s Place; and the stock of the Jowrnal, instead of cumber- 
ing the shelves of the Library, is now stored in a room on the 
basement of the building. On the whole, the Council feels that 
it may congratulate the members on now occupying a more 
convenient set of rooms than any held at previous periods. 

The removal and the fittings of the office and Library entailed 
an expenditure of £185 15s. 2d., of which sum £100 has been 
contributed by the Zoological Society, on condition that an annual 
payment of £5 be added to the rent. 

The Library has been enriched during the year. by a large 
number of donations, including some especially valuable folios of 
photographs by Prince Roland Bonaparte. But as the donations 
of books are regularly acknowledged in the proceedings printed 
in the Journal, it seems needless to repeat the list of donors in 
this place. 

The increased expenditure in the new premises requires an 
augmentation of income, and the Council would take this 
opportunity of strongly urging members to further the objects 
of the Institute by inducing such of their friends as are inte- 
rested in anthropological subjects to apply for membership. It 
is only by possessing a larger income that the Quarterly Journal 

can be efficiently illustrated, and the work of the Institute 
extended, 


The Reports were adopted on the motion of Mr. W. G. SMITH, 
seconded by Mr. T. V. HoLMeEs. 


The PrEsIDENT then delivered the following address :— 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


ADDRESS delivered at the ANNIVERSARY MEETING of the ANTHRO- 
POLOGICAL INSTITUTE of GREAT BritAIN and IRELAND, 
January 27th, 1885, on the CLASSIFICATION of the VARIETIES 
of the HumMAN Species. By the President, Professor W. H. 
Fiower, LL.D., V.P.R.S., P.Z.S., &c., Director of the Natural 
History Department of the British Museum. 


On the occasion of the Anniversary Meeting of the Institute 
last year, I endeavoured to sum up in a few words the princi- 
pal aims and scope of the science of Anthropology as now 
understood. 

I then gave reasons for my belief that the discrimination and 
description of the characteristics of the various races of men is 
one of, if not the most practically important of the different 
branches into which the whole of the great subject is divided. 
It was also stated that, although other characters, such as those 
derived from language, social customs, traditions, religious 
beliefs, and from intellectual and moral attributes, were by no 
means to be neglected, structural or anatomical characters are 
those upon which in the end most reliance must be placed in 
discriminating races. 

I propose now to give a brief summary of the results attained 
up to the present time by the study of the racial characters of 
the human species, and to show what progress has been made 
towards arriving at a natural classification of the varieties into 
which the species may be divided. 

The most ordinary observation is sufficient to demonstrate 
the fact that certain groups of men are strongly marked from ~ 
others by definite characters common to all members of the 
group, and transmitted regularly to their descendants by the laws 
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of inheritance. The Chinaman and the Negro, the native of 
Patagonia and the Andaman Islander, are as distinct from each 
other structurally as are many of the so-called species of any 
natural group of animals. Indeed, it may be said with truth 
that their differences are even greater than those which mark the 
groups called genera by many naturalists of the present day. 
Nevertheless, the difficulty of parcelling out all the individuals 
composing the human species into certain definite groups, and 
of saying of each man that he belongs to one or other of such 
groups, is insuperable. No such classification has ever, or indeed 
can ever, be obtained. There is not one of the most characteristic, 
most extreme forms, like those I have just named, from which 
transitions cannot be traced by almost imperceptible gradations 
to any of the other equally characteristic, equally extreme, forms. 
Indeed, a large proportion of mankind is made up, not of extreme 
or typical, but of more or less generalised or intermediate, forms, 
the relative numbers of which are continually increasing, as the 
long-existing isolation of nations and races breaks down under 
the ever-extending intercommunication characteristic of the 
period in which we live. 

The difficulties of framing a natural classification of man, or 
one which really represents the relationship of the various 
minor groups to each other, are well exemplified by a study 
of the numerous attempts which have been made from the time 
of Linnzeus and Blumenbach onwards. Even in the first step of 
establishing certain primary groups of equivalent rank there has 
been no accord. The number of such groups has been most 
variously estimated by different writers from two up to sixty 
or more, although it is important to note that there has 
always been a tendency to revert to the four primitive types 
sketched out by Linneus—the European, Asiatic, African, and 
American—expanded' into five by Blumenbach by the ad- 
dition of the Malay, and reduced by Cuvier to three by the 


1 The Malay of Blumenbach was a strange conglomeration of the then little 
known Australian, Papuan, and true Malay types. 
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suppression of the two last. After a perfectly independent study 
of the subject, extending over many years, I cannot resist the 
conclusion, so often arrived at by various anthropologists, and 
so often abandoned for some more complex system, that the 
primitive man, whatever he may have been, has in the course of 
ages divaricated into three extreme types, represented by the 
Caucasian of Europe, the Mongolian of Asia, and the Ethiopian 
of Africa, and that all existing individuals of the species can be 
ranged around these types, or somewhere or other between them. 
Large numbers are doubtless the descendants of direct crosses in 
varying proportions between well-established extreme forms; 
for, notwithstanding oppesite views formerly held by some 
authors on this subject, there is now abundant evidence of the 
wholesale production of new races in this way. Others may be 
the descendants of the primitive stock, before the strongly 
marked existing distinctions had taken place, and therefore 
present, though from a different cause from the last, equally 
generalised characters. In these cases it can only be by most 
carefully examining and balancing all characters, however 
minute, and finding out in what direction the preponderance 
lies, that a place can be assigned tothem. It cannot be too 
often insisted on that the various groups of mankind, owing 
to their probable unity of origin, the great variability of indi- 
viduals, and the possibility of all degrees of intermixture of 
races at remote or recent periods of the history of the species, 
have so much in common that it is extremely difficult to find 
distinctive characters capable of strict definition, by which they 
imay be differentiated. It is more by the preponderance of certain 
characters in a large number of members of a group, than by 
the exclusive or even constant possession of these characters, 
in each of its members, that the group asa whole must be 
characterised. 

Bearing these principles in mind, we may endeavour to 
formulate, as far as they have as yet been worked out, the 
distinctive features of the typical members of each of the three 
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great divisions, and then show into what subordinate groups 
each of them seems to be divided. 

To begin with the Ethiopian, Negroid or Melanian, or “ black ” 
type. It is characterised by a dark, often nearly black, com- 
plexion ; black hair, of a kind called “frizzly” or, incorrectly, 
“woolly,” i.¢., each hair being closely rolled up upon itself, a 
condition always associated with a more or less flattened or 
elliptical transverse section; a moderate or scanty development 
of beard ; an almost invariably dolichocephalic skull ; small and 
moderately retreating malar bones (mesopic face’) ; a very broad 
and flat nose, platyrhine in the skeleton ; moderate or low orbits ; 
prominent eyes ; thick, everted lips; prognathous jaws; large teeth 
(macrodont) ; a narrow pelvis (index in the male 90 to 100); a 
long forearm (humero-radial index 80), and certain other propor- 
tions of the body and limbs which are being gradually worked out 
and reduced to numerical expression as material for so doing 
accumulates. 

The most characteristic examples of the second great type, 
the Mongolian or Xanthous, or “yellow,” have a yellow or 
brownish complexion ; coarse straight hair, without any tendency 
to curl, and nearly round in section, on all other parts of the 
surface except the scalp, scanty and late in appearing; a skull 
of variable form, mostly mesocephalic (though extremes both 
of dolichocephaly and brachycephaly are found in certain groups 
of this tribe) ; a broad and flat face, with prominent, anteriorly- 
projecting malar bones (platyopic face); nose small, mesorhine 
or leptorhine ; orbits high and round, with very little development 
of glabella or supraciliary ridges; eyes sunken, and with the 
aperture between the lids narrow ; in the most typical members 
of the group with a vertical fold of skin over the inner canthus, 
and with the outer angle slightly elevated ; jaws mesognathous ; 
teeth of moderate size (mesodont) ; the proportions of the limbs 
and form of the pelvis have yet to be worked out, the results at 


' Oldfield Thomas, in a paper read before the Anthropological Institute, 
Jan. 13, 1885. 
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present obtained showing great diversity among different indi- 
viduals of what appear to be well-marked races of the group, 
but this is perhaps due to the insufficient number of individuals 
as yet examined with accuracy. 

The last type, which, for want of a better name, I still call 
by that which has the priority, Caucasian, or “white,” has 
usually a light-complexioned skin (although in some, in so far 
aberrant cases, it is as dark as in the Negroes); hair fair or 
black, soft, straight, or wavy, in section intermediate between 
the flattened and cylindrical form; beard fully developed ; 
form of cranium various, mostly mesocephalic; malar bones 
retreating; face narrow and projecting in the middle line 
(pro-opic); orbits moderate; nose narrow and prominent 
(leptorhine) ; jaws orthognathous; teeth small (microdont) ; 
pelvis broad (pelvic index of male 80); forearm short (rela- 
tively to humerus) (humero-radial index 74). 

In endeavouring further to divide up into minor groups the 
numerous and variously-modified individuals which cluster 
around one or other of these great types, a process quite 
necessary for many practical or descriptive purposes, the dis- 
tinctions afforded by the study of physical characters are often 
so slight that it becomes necessary to take other considerations 
into account, among which geographical distribution and 
language hold an important place. 

I. The Ethiopian or Negroid races may be primarily divided 
as follows :— 

A. African or typical Negroes—inhabitants of all the central 
portion of the African continent, from the Atlantic on the west 
to the Indian Ocean on the east, greatly mixed all along their 
northern frontier with Hamitic and Semitic Melanochroi, a mix- 
ture which, taking place in various proportions and under varied 
conditions, has given rise to many of the numerous races and 
tribes inhabiting the Soudan. 

A branch of the African Negroes are the Bantu—distin- 
guished chiefly, if not entirely, by the structure of their lan- 
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guage. Physically indistinguishable from the other negroes 
where they come in contact in the Equatorial regions of Africa, 
the Southern Bantu, or Kaffirs, as they are generally called, 
show a marked modification of type, being lighter in colour, 
having a larger cranial capacity, less marked prognathism, and 
smaller teeth. Some of these changes may ened be due to 
crossing with the next race. 

B. The Hottentots and Bushmen form a very distinct 
modification of the Negro race. They formerly inhabited a 
much larger district than at present; but, encroached upon 
by the Bantu from the north and the Dutch and English from 
the south, they are now greatly diminished, and indeed threat- 
ened with extinction. The Hottentots especially are much 
mixed with other races, and under the influence of a civilisation 
which has done little to improve their moral condition, they 
have lost most of their distinctive peculiarities. When pure- 
bred they are of moderate stature, have a yellowish-brown 
complexion, with very frizzly hair, which, being less abundant 
than that of the ordinary negro, has the appearance of growing 
in separate tufts. The forehead and chin are narrow, and the 
cheekbones wide, giving a lozenge shape to the whole face. 
The nose is very flat, and the lips prominent. In their 
anatomical peculiarities, and in almost everything except size, 
the Bushmen agree with the Hottentots; they have, however, 
some special characters, for while they are the most platyrhine 
of races, the prognathism so characteristic of the Negro type is 
nearly absent. This, however, may be the retention of an 
infantile character so often found in races of diminutive stature, 
as it is in all the smaller species of a natural group of animals, 
The cranium of a Bushmen, taken altogether, is one of the best 
marked of any race, and could not be mistaken for that of any 
other. Their relation to the Hottentots, however, appears to be 
that of a stunted and outcast branch, living the lives of the 
most degraded of savages among the rocky caves and mountains 
of the land of which the comparatively civilised and pastoral 
Hottentots inhabited the plains. 
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Perhaps the Negrillos of Hamy, certain diminutive round- 
headed people of Central and Western Equatorial Africa, may 
represent a distinct section of the Negro race, but their num- 
bers are few, and they are very much mixed with the true 
Negroes in the districts in which they are found. They form 
the only exceptions to the general dolichocephaly of the African 
branch of the Negroid race. 

C. Oceanic Negroes or Melanesians:—These include the Papuans 
of New Guinea and the majority of the inhabitants of the 
islands of the Western Pacific, and form also a substratum of 
the population, greatly mixed with other races, of regions 
extending far beyond the present centre of their area of 
distribution. 

They are represented, in what may be called a hypertypical 
form, by the extremely dolichocephalic Kai Coles, or moun- 
taineers of the interior of the Fiji Islands, although the coast 
population of the same group have lost their distinctive charac- 
ters by crossing. In many parts of New Guinea and the great 
chain of Islands extending eastwards and southwards ending 
with New Caledonia, they are found m a more or less pure 
condition, especially in the interior and more inaccessible 
portions of the islands, almost eaeh of which shows special 
modifications of the type recognisable in details of structure. 
Taken altogether their chief physical distinction from the African 
Negroes lies in the fact that the glabella and supra-orbital 
ridges are generally well developed in the males, whereas in 
Africans this region is usually smooth and flat. The nose, also, 
especially in the northern part of their geographical range, New 
Guinea, and the neighbouring islands, is narrower (often meso- 
rhine) and prominent. The cranium is generally higher and 
narrower. It is, however, possible to find African and Mela- 
nesian skulls quite alike in essential characters. 

The now extinct inhabitants of Tasmania were probably pure, 
but aberrant, members of the Melanesian group, which have 
undergone a modification from the original type, not by mixture 
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with other races, but in consequence of long isolation, during 
which special characters have gradually developed. Lying 
completely out of the track of all civilisation and commerce, 
even of the most primitive kind, they were little liable to be 
subject to the influence of any other race, and there is in fact » 
nothing among their characters which could be accounted for in 
this way, as they were intensely, even exaggeratedly, Negroid in 
the form of nose, projection of mouth, and size of teeth, typically 
so in character of hair, and aberrant chiefly in width of skull in 
the parietal region. A cross with any of the Polynesian or 
Malay races sufficiently strong to produce this would, in all 
probability, have also left some traces on other parts of their 
organisation. 

On the other hand, in many parts of the Melanesian region 
there are distinct evidences of large admixture with Negrito, 
Malay, and Polynesian elements in varying proportions, pro- 
ducing numerous physical modifications. In many of the 
inhabitants of the great island of New Guinea itself and of 
those lying around it this mixture can be traced. Ix the people 
of Micronesia in the north, and New Zealand in the south, 
though the Melanesian element is present, it is completely 
overlaid by the Polynesian, but there are probably few, if any, 
of the islands of the Pacific in which it does not form some 
factor in the composite character of the natives. 

The inhabitants of the continent of Australia have long been 
a puzzle to ethnologists. Of Negroid complexion, features, and 


skeletal characters, yet without the characteristic frizzly hair, 


their position has been one of great difficulty to determine. 
They have, in fact, been a stumbling-block in the way of every 
system proposed, The solution, supported by many considera- 
tions too lengthy to enter into here, appears to lie in the 
supposition that they are not a distinct race at all, that is, not 
a homogeneous group formed by the gradual modification of one 
of the primitive stocks, but rather a cross between two already- 
formed branches of these stocks, According to this view, 
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Australia was originally peopled with frizzly-haired Melanesians, 
such as those who still do, or did before the European invasion, 
dwell in the smaller islands which surround the north, east, and 
southern portions of the continent, but that a strong infusion of 
some other race, probably a low form of Caucasian Melanochroi, 
such as that which still inhabits the interior of the southern 
parts of India, has spread throughout the land from the north- 
west, and produced a modification of the physical characters, 
especially of the hair. This influence did not extend across 
Bass’s Straits into Tasmania, where, as just said, the Melanesian 
element remained in its purity. It is more strongly marked in 
the northern and central parts of Australia than on many 
portions of the southern and western coasts, where the lowness 
of type and more curly hair, sometimes closely approaching to 
frizzly, show a stronger retention of the Melanesian element. If 
the evidence should prove sufficiently strong to establish this 
view of the origin of the Australian natives, it will no longer be 
correct to speak of a primitive Australian, or even Australoid, 
race or type, or look for traces of the former existence of such a 
race anywhere out of their own land. Absolute proof of the origin 
of such a race is, however, very difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain, and I know nothing to exclude the possibility of the 
Australians being mainly the direct descendants of a very 
primitive human type, from which the frizzly-haired Negroes 
may be an offset. This character of hair must be a specialisation 
for it seems very unlikely that it was the attribute of the 
common ancestors of the human race. 

D. The fourth branch of the Negroid race consists of the 
diminutive round-headed people called Negritos, still found in 
a pure or unmixed state in the Andaman Islands, and forming 
a substratum of the population, though now greatly mixed with 
invading races, especially Malays, in the Philippines, and many 
of the islands of the Indo-Malayan Archipelago, and perhaps of 
some parts of the southern portion of the mainland of Asia. 
They also probably contribute to the varied population of the 
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great island of Papua or New Guinea, where they appear to 
merge into the taller, longer-headed and longer-nosed Mela- 
nesians proper. They show, in a very marked manner, some of 
the most striking anatomical peculiarities of the Negro race, the 
frizzly hair, the proportions of the limbs, especially the humero- 
radial index, and the form of the pelvis; but they differ in 
many cranial and facial characters, both from the African 
Negroes on the one hand, and the typical Oceanic Negroes, or 
Melanesians, on the other, and form a very distinct and well- 
characterised group. 

II.—The principal groups that can be arranged round the 
Mongolian type are— 

A. The Eskimo, who appear to be a branch of the typical 
North Asiatic Mongols, who in their wanderings northwards 
and eastwards across the American continent, isolated almost as 
perfectly as an island population would be, hemmed in on one 
side by the eternal Polar ice and on the other by hostile tribes 
of American Indians, with which they rarely, if ever, mingled, 
have gradually developed characters most of which are strongly- 
expressed modifications of those seen in their allies who still 
remain on the western side of Behring’s Straits. Every special 
characteristic which distinguishes a Japanese from the average 
of mankind is seen in the Eskimo in an exaggerated degree, so 
that there can be no doubt about their being derived from the 
same stock. It has also been shown that these special charac- 
teristics gradually increase from west to east, and are seen in 
their greatest perfection in the inhabitants of Greenland ; at all 
events, in those where no crossing with the Danes has taken 
place. Such scanty remains as have yet been discovered of the 
early inhabitants of Europe present no structural affinities to the 
Eskimo, although it is not unlikely that similar external con- 
ditions. may have led them to adopt similar modes of life. 
In fact, the Eskimo are such an intensely specialized race, 
perhaps the most specialized of any in existence, that it is 
probable that they are of comparatively late origin, and were 
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not as a race contemporanes with the men whose rude flint 
tools found in our drifts excite so much interest and speculation 
as to the makers, who have been sometimes, though with little 
evidence to justify such an assumption, reputed to be the 
ancestors of the present inhabitants of the northernmost parts 
of America. 

B. The typical Mongolian races constitute the present popula- 
tion of Northern and Central Asia. They are not very distinctly 
but still conveniently for descriptive purposes, divided into two 
groups, the Northern and the Southern. 

a. The former, or Mongolo-Altaic group, are united by the 
affinities of their language. These people, from the cradle of 
their race in the great central plateau of Asia, have at various 
times poured out their hordes upon the lands lying to the west, 
and have penetrated almost to the heart of Europe. The Finns, 
the Magyars, and the Turks, are each the descendants of one of 
these waves of incursion, but they have for so many generations 
intermingled with the peoples through whom they have passed 
in their migrations, or have found in the countries in which 
they have ultimately settled, that their original physical charac- 
ters have been completely modified. Even the Lapps, that 
diminutive tribe of nomads inhabiting the most northern parts 
of Europe, supposed to be of Mongolian descent, show so, little 
of the special attributes of that branch, that it is difficult to 
assign them a place in it in a classification based upon physical 
characters. The Japanese are said by their language to be 
allied rather to the Northern than to the following branch of the. 
Mongolian stock. 

b. The southern Mongolian group, divided from the former 
chiefly by language and habits of life, includes the greater part 
of the population of China, Thibet, Burmah, and Siam. 

C. The next great division of Mongoloid people is the Malay, 
subtypical it is true, but to which an easy transition can be 
traced from the most characteristic members of the type. 

D. The brown Polynesians, Malayo-Polynesians, Mahoris, Sa- 
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waioris, or Kanakas, as they have been variously called, seen in 
their greatest purity in the Samoan, Tongan, and Eastern 
Polynesian Islands, are still more modified, and possess less of 
the characteristic Mongolian features; but still it is difficult 
to place them anywhere else in the system. The large infusion 
of the Melanesian element throughout the Pacific must never 
be forgotten in accounting for the characters of the people now 
inhabiting the islands, an element in many respects so dia- 
metrically opposite to the Mongolian, that it would materially 
alter the characters, especially of the hair and beard, which has 
been with many authors a stumbling-block to the affiliation of 
the Polynesian with the Mongol stock. The mixture is physi- 
cally a fine one, and in some proportions produces a combina- 
tion, as seen, for instance, in the Maories of New Zealand, which 
in all definable characters approaches quite as near, or nearer, 
to the Caucasian type, than to either of the stocks from which | 
it may be presumably derived. This resemblance has led some — 
writers to infer a real extension of the Caucasian element at some 
very early period into the Pacific Islands, and to look upon 
their inhabitants as the product of a mingling of all three great 
types of men. Though this is a very plausible theory, it rests on 
little actual proof, as the combination of Mongolo-Malayan and 
Melanesian characters in different degrees, together with the local 
variations certain to arise in communities so isolated from each 
other and exposed to such varied conditions as the inhabitants 
of the Pacific Islands, would probably account for all the — 
cations observed among them. 

E. The native population (before the changes wrought by the 
European conquest) of the great continent of America, exclud- 
ing the Eskimo, present, considering the vast extent of the 
eountry they inhabit and the great differences of climate and 
other surrounding conditions, a remarkable similarity of essential 
characters, with much diversity of detail. 

The construction of the numerous American languages, of 
which as many as twelve hundred have been distinguished, is 
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said to point to unity of origin, as, though widely different in 
many respects, they are all, or nearly all, constructed on the same 
general grammatical principle—that called polysynthesis—which 
differs from that of the languages of any of the Old World nations. 
The mental characteristics of all the American tribes have much 
that is in common; and the very different stages of culture to 
which they had attained at the time of the conquest, as that of 
the Incas and Aztecs, and the hunting or fishing. tribes of the 
‘north and south, which have been quoted as evidence of diver- 
sities of race, were not greater than those between different nations 
‘of Europe, as Gauls and Germans on the one hand, and Greeks 
-and Romans on the other, in the time of Julius Cesar. Yet all 
-these were Aryans, and in treating the Americans as one race 
it is not intended that they are more closely allied than the 
different Aryan people of Europe and Asia. The best argument 
that can be used for the unity of the American race—using the 
word in a broad sense—is the great difficulty of forming any 
natural divisions founded upon physical characters. The im- 
portant character of the hair does not differ throughout the — 
whole continent. It is always straight and lank, long and. 
abundant on the scalp, but sparse elsewhere. The colour of the 

skin is practically uniform, notwithstanding the enormous 

differences of climate under which many members of the group 

exist. In the features and cranium certain special modifications 

prevail in different districts, but the same forms appear at 

widely-separated parts of the continent. I have examined skulls 

from Vancouver’s Island, from Peru, and from Patagonia, which 

were almost undistinguishable from one another. 

Naturalists who have admitted but three primary types of the 
human species, have always found a difficulty with the Americans, 
hesitating between placing them with the Mongolian or so- 
called “yellow” races, or elevating them to the rank of a 
primary group. Cuvier does not seem to have been able to 
settle this point to his own satisfaction, and leaves it an open 
question, Although the large majority of Americans have in 
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the special form of the nasal bones, leading to the characteristic 
high bridge of the nose of the living face, in the well-developed 
supereiliary ridge and retreating forehead, characters which 
distinguish them from the typical Asiatic Mongol, in many 
other respects they resemble them so much that, although 
admitting the difficulties of the case, I am inclined to include 
them as aberrant members of the Mongolian type. It is, how- 
ever, quite open to any one adopting the Negro, Mongolian, and 
Caucasian as primary divisions, to place the Americans apart 
as a fourth. 

Now that the high antiquity of man in America, perhaps as 
high as that which he has in Europe, has been discovered, the 
puzzling problem, from which part of the Old World the people 
of America have sprung, has lost its significance. It is quite 
as likely that the people of Asia may have been derived from 
America as the reverse. However this may be, the population 
of America had been, before the time of Columbus, practically 
isolated from the rest of the world, except at the extreme north. 
Such visits as those of the early Norsemen to the coasts of 
Greenland, Labrador, and Nova Scotia, or the possible accidental 
stranding of a canoe containing survivors of a voyage across the 
Pacific or the Atlantic, can have had no appreciable effect upon 
the characteristics of the people. It is difficult, therefore, to 
look upon the anomalous and special characters of the American 
people as the effects of crossing, as was suggested in the case of 
the Australians, a consideration which gives more weight to the 
view of treating them as a distinct primary division. 

IIL. The Caucasion, or white division, according to my view, 
includes the two groups called by Professor Huxley Xanthochroi 
and Melanochroi, which, though differing in colour of eyes and 
hair, agree so closely in all other anatomical characters, as far, 
at all events, as has at present been demonstrated, that it seems 
preferable to consider them as modifications of one great type 
than as primary divisions of the species. 

Whatever their origin, they are now intimately blended, 
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though in different proportions, throughout the whole of the 
region of the earth they inhabit ; and it is to the rapid extension 
of both branches of this race that the great changes now taking 
place in the ethnology of the world are mainly due. 

A. The Xanthochroi, or blonde type, with fair hair, eyes, and 
vomplexion, chiefly inhabit Northern Europe—Scandinavia, 
Scotland, and North Germany—but, much mixed with the next 
group, they extend as far as Northern Africa and Affghanistan. 
Their mixture with Mongoloid people in North Europe has 
given rise to the Lapps and Finns. 

B. Melanochroi, with black hair and eyes, and skin of almost 
all shades from white to black. They comprise the great ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of Southern Europe, Northern Africa, 
and South-west Asia, and consist mainly of the Aryan, Semitic, 
and Hamitic families. The Dravidians of India, the Veddahs of 
Ceylon, and probably the Ainos of Japan, and the Maoutze of 
China, also belong to this race, which may have contributed 
something to the mixed character of some tribes of Indo-China 
and the Polynesian Islands, and, as before said, given at least 
the characters of the hair to the otherwise Negroid inhabitants 
of Australia. In Southern India they are probably mixed with 
a Negrito element, and in Africa, where their habitat becomes 
conterminous with that of the Negroes, numerous cross races 
have sprung up between them all along the frontier line. The 
ancient Egyptians were nearly pure Melanochroi, though often 
showing in their features traces of their frequent intermarriages 
with their Ethiopian neighbours to the south. The Copts and 
fellahs of modern Egypt are their little-changed descendants. 

In offering this scheme of classification of the human species 
I have not thought it necessary to compare it in detail with the 
numerous systems suggested by previous anthropologists. These 
will all be found in the general treatises on the subject. As I 
have remarked before, in its broad outlines it scarcely differs 
from that proposed by Cuvier nearly sixty years ago, and that 
the enormous increase of our knowledge since that time should 
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have caused such little change, is the best testimony to its 
being a truthful representation of the facts. Still, however, 
it can only be looked upon as an approximation. What- 
ever care be bestowed upon the arrangement of already acquired 
details, whatever judgment be shown in their due subordina- 
tion one to another, the acquisition of new knowledge may at 
any time call for a complete or partial re-arrangement of our 
system. 

Happily such knowledge is being abundantly brought in by 
workers in many lands, and, among others, by members of our 
own Institute, whose contributions, published in our Jowrnal, 
form no mean addition to the general advancement of the 
science. 

This leads me to speak of some of our own more immediate 
affairs. During the past year two members of our Council have 
been removed by death. Dr. Allen Thomson was for many 
years an eminent and successful teacher of human anatomy in 
the University of Glasgow. His researches into the history of 
the early stages of development of the embryo gained him a 
world-wide reputation, and he was beloved by all who knew 
him personally for the singular modesty and gentleness of his 
nature. He had been a Vice-President of the Institute, and a 
contributor to its proceedings. Mr. Alfred Tylor, the brother of 
our distinguished former President Dr. E. B. Tylor, though 
greatly interested in many branches of Anthropology, and a 
frequent attendant at our meetings, was better known as a 
geologist. He died at his residence at Carshalton, on the last 
day of 1884, in the sixty-first year of his age. 

At the conclusion of my address last year, I announced that 
a critical time was coming for the Institute, as circumstances 
had rendered a change of domicile a necessity. The rooms in 
St. Martin’s Place, in which the Institute had met since its 
foundation, were required for Government purposes, and we 
were obliged to move elsewhere, I think it will be generally 
admitted that the accommodation we have succeeded in obtain- 
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ing is in every way superior to that which we left behind, and 
the annual cost will be but very trifling in excess of that we 
were paying before. The expenses of moving and of new 
fittings have, however, made a heavy inroad in our slender 
income, and notwithstanding the special assistance of some 
of our members to meet it, it was necessary to sell out a portion 
of our capital stock. We ought to replace this, if possible ; and, 
what is still more important, we ought to have the means of 
spending more money upon our publications, especially in 
illustrations, and more upon our library, for the increase of 
which we are chiefly dependent upon donations. Binding our 
serial publications is an item for which provision should 
especially be made. We should also look forward to the time 
when the inevitable extension of our collection of books will 
require additional accommodation. For all these necessities, 
we need, as I have often said before, additional members. At 
the present time, as you will have gathered from the Report of 
the Council, we are stationary in this respect ; but our change of 
abode ought be a starting point for acquiring a wider circle of 
interest in our work. 

Under the guidance of our able and painstaking Director, 
Mr. Rudler, and presided over by the gentleman who I trust you 
will in a few minutes elect in my place, the Institute can not 
but flourish. Mr. Francis Galton is, as you all know, a man of 
most versatile genius. As an explorer of regions where man 
may be studied under conditions most opposite to those which 
obtain in our island he is well known. In one of his early 
adventurous expeditions he visited Khartoum, a place as then 
unknown to English ears as it is now unhappily familiar. His 
subsequent journey in the opposite extremity of the African 
continent led to the publication of very useful observations, as 
well as the work called “The Art of Travel.” His ingenious 
researches on the subject of characteristics transmitted by 
inheritance, and his methods of testing physical capabilities, 
have frequently been brought before the notice of the Institute. 
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His anthropometric laboratory, organised last year at the Inter- 
national Health Exhibition, brought before thousands the 
interest and importance of the subject. I have much satisfac- 
tion in resigning into his hands the office with which you have 
honoured me for two consecutive years. 


It was moved by Mr. F. Gatton, seconded by Mr. E. W. 
BRABROOK, and carried unanimously— 


“That the thanks of the meeting be given to the President 
for his address, and that it be printed in the Journal of 
the Institute.” 


The Scrutineers gave in their report, and the following 
gentlemen were declared to be duly elected to serve as Officers 4 
and Council for the year 1885 :— | 


President.—Francis Galton, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. 


Vice-Presidents—Hy de Clarke, Esq.; John Evans, Esq., D.C.L., ” 
F.R.S.; Prof. W. H. Flower, LL.D., F.R.S.; Lieut.-Col. H. H. 
Godwin-Austen, F.R.S.; Major-General Pitt Rivers, F.R.S.; E. B. 

Tylor, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Director W. Rudler, Esq., F.G.S, 
Treasurer.—F. G. H. Price, Esq., F.S.A. 


Council.—S. E. B. Bouverie-Pusey, Esq. ; E. W. Brabrook, Esq.; 
F.S.A.; C. H. E. Carmichael, Esq., M.A.; W. L. Distant, "Esq. ‘ 
A. W. Franks, Esq., M.A., J. G. Garson, Esq., M.D. ; 
Prof. Huxley, F R.S.; Prof. ‘A. H. Keane, B.A.; A. L. Lewis, 
Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P.; R. Biddulph Martin, Esq., MP 
Prof. A. Macalister, FERS; J. E. Price, Esq., F.S.A.; C. H 
Read, Esq., F.S.A.; Charles Roberts, Esq., F.R.C.S.; Lord 
Arthur Russell, M.P.; W. G. Smith, Esq., F.L.S.; Prof. G. D. 
Thane; C. Staniland Wake, Esq.; M. J. Walhouse, Esq., F.R.AS. 


Prof. A. H. KEANE moved, and Mr. G. W. ATKINSON seconded, 
a vote of thanks to the retiring meiobers of the Council, to the 
Auditors, and to the Scrutineers, which was carried unanimously. 


A vote of thanks to Mr. RupueEr for his services as Director 
and Editor of the Journal was moved by Mr. A. L. LEwIs, 
seconded by Dr. Garson, and carried by acclamation. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL MISCELLANEA. 


AnnvaL Report of the Burgav of 1880-1. 
(Washington Government Printing Office, 1883). 


THE noble volume containing the ‘Second Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion,” contains several articles of great interest, admirably and 
profusely illustrated. The first is an instalment of Mr. Frank 
Cushing’s report on the Zuiiis, among whom he has lived for 
several years, during which time he has not only become a member 
of the community by adoption, but has also been admitted to the 
** Priesthood of the Bow.” This has given him exceptional oppor- 
tunities of examining into the nature of their beliefs, and of 
describing the peculiar customs and ceremonies connected there- 
with ; and the account he here gives of their philosophy, and that 
which may be termed their animistic fetichism, cannot fail to 
interest all students of anthropology ; and especially of that branch 
of the science which treats of the development of religion. 
The myths of the Zuiiis are embodied in a long unwritten epic, 
ublicly recited every four years, but only to the priests, and 
. Mr. Cushing, although admitted to the priesthood, was only per- 
mitted to listen to one-fourth of it in 1881, the date of the last 
recitation. ‘Their worship appears to be directed not only to sun, 
moon, stars, and all the forces of Nature, but to every natural 
object, animate and inanimate, which are all supposed to be con- 
nected together in one system of relationship, of which man is the 
centre. “In just so far as an organism, actual or imaginary, 
resembles that of man, is it believed to be related to him and 
correspondingly mortal; in just so far as it is mysterious, is it 
considered removed from him, further advanced, powerful, and 
immortal. It thus happens that the animals, because alike mortal 
and endowed with similar physical functions and organs, are con- 
sidered more nearly related to man than are the gods; more nearly 
related to the gods than is man, because more mysterious, and 
characterized by specific instincts and powers which man does not 
possess.” They have no general term for God, but there are many 
anthropomorphic, monstrous and elemental beings, godlike in at- 
tributes, known as the “finishers or makers of the paths (of our 
lives),” whilst the most superior of all is called “ Holder of the paths 
(of our lives).” Their fetiches are either natural forms resembling 
prey-animals, or carvings of great antiquity representing these 
animals, which are regarded as the animals themselves, turned into 
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stone by two children of the sun-father, using as their weapons the 
rainbow and the lightning; hence these fetiches are supposed to 
possess magic power over the game. Chief among these are images 
of the mountain lion, bear, badger, wolf, eagle, and mole, presid1 
over north, west, south, east, the Above and the Below. Fetiches 
of these prey-gods, generally adorned with beads and a flint arrow 
head, are kept with great care and brought out on a special day 
for worship; one is lent to a party of bunters, and is carefully 
carried in a crescent-shaped bag, taken out and addressed in 
prayer, dipped in the blood of the slaughtered animal, and restored 
to the keeper at the end of the expedition. In addition to these 
prey-god fetiches, the priesthood of the Bow possesses a god in 
human form, called the “ Knife-feathered monster,” which is depicted 
on their shield, and is strongly suggestive of Egyptian or Assyrian 
art 


As Me. Cushing has returned to New Mexico, we may hope for 
further notices of this interesting people, whose works of art, with 
those of neighbouring tribes in New Mexico and Arizona, are 
illustrated in the last article of the volume before us, which is a 
“Catalogue of a Collection obtained from the Indians in 1879, by 
James Stephenson.” Of these, some are ancient, obtained from 
ruined pueblos, and some are modern. Most of the pottery, in 
colour, form, and ornamentation, bears a strong resemblance to 
early Greek, Etruscan, and Peruvian ware, as also to that from 
Hissarlik ; but there are some forms which seem peculiar to the 
region, especially the clay baskets and ladles. The stone mauls 
and hammers appear to be precisely like the European, and there 
is a weapon fashioned like a boomerang, used in hunting rabbits. 

Mrs. Erminie Smith’s article on the “ Myths of the Iroquois’ 
consists of a series of tales whereby these Indians explain various 
natural phenomena, in which, as in the folk-lore of most nations, 
giants and pigmies play an important part, but the “Great Heads” 
of these tales seem to be an original conception; they are ap- 

rently both good and evil, “with ever-watchful eyes, and long 
Sie, which serves them as wings to bear them on missions of mercy 
or of destruction.” 

Mr. Henshaw’s paper on “ Animal Carvings from Mounds of the 
Mississippi Valley,” is written to prove that Squier and Davis, 
Wilson and other writers have been mistaken in their estimate of 
the art of the mound builders, and in supposing that such animals 
as the manatee, toucan, &., &c., are represented among their 
carvings; nevertheless, I believe that the majority of readers will 
be inclined to adhere to the opinion of the older writers, and will 
certainly see more likeness to the toucan, in the carving thus 
designated by Squier and Davis, than to the ibis as suggested by 
Mr. Henshaw, whilst they will hardly be likely to agree with him 
in regarding all the human heads as caricatures of the American 
Indian physiognomy. 

A paper on “ Navajo Silversmiths,” by Dr. Washington Matthews, 
U.S.A., is an interesting account of the method of work and tools 
employed by these clever artificers. 
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' But the article which will attract the greatest amount of atten- 
tion, is that upon “ Art in Shell of the Ancient Americans,” by 
William H. Holmes. In this beautifully illustrated article we find 
shells of various kinds applied to so many uses, that we are tempted 
to add an age of shell to those of stone and metal on the American 
continent. 

The specimens figured and described come from mounds in all 
a and represent.food and drinking vessels, spoons, pins, fish- 

ooks, agricultural implements, war-clubs, celts, &c., as well as 
beads and other ornaments, from plain pendants to elaborately 
carved gorgets. The carvings on these gorgets are varied from a 
simple cross, to wonderfully designed and artistically executed 
figures, representing geometrical patterns, birds, the rattlesnake, 
spiders, and the human form, ofteu curiously conventionalized : 
and in come cases spirited designs of combats, &c., the singular 
= in which is, that they are almost identical with carvings from 

exico and Nicaragua, although found in Tennessee; the mounds 
from this latter state seem to have furnished the majority of these 
works in shell, although some are from Missouri, Alabama, Georgia, 
and New York. Among the most curious of the finds are # number 
of faces rudely pourtrayed, and supposed to be masks; these also 
are chiefly from Tennessee, but they have been found in Kentucky, 
Virginia, Illinois, Missouri and Arkansas. The shell chiefly used 
for these ornaments is Busycon perversum, and its presence so far 
inland is a proof of long continued intercourse between the mound 
bailders and the people dwelling on the coast whence these shells 
were obtuined. 

Another very interesting part of this article describes the mana- 
facture and use of wampum, giving the mode of making the beads 
from the inner whorl of the shell, and the history of many famous 
wampum belts. 

It may be safely affirmed that the volume before us, with its pre- 
decessor, will prove a mine of wealth to students of American 
archeology, and it is greatly to be regretted that our own scientific 
societies, being unaided by government, are unable to rival the 
Smithsonian Institution in their publications, especially in the 
matter of illustrations, which are so valuable to students. 


A. W. 
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